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{For the Register. ] 


WILLIAM WILSON. 

The English Peace-journals dwell at some 
length on the life of William Wilson of Brad- 
‘ford, a self sacrificing philanthropist, whose 
name was we are ashamed to say unknown to us 
here. He began his career by assisting in dis- 
jcharging the debts of a bankrupt father. His 
; | first business was as retail grocer, which after 
> All communications, as well as letters of business, | t . . . 
hould be addressed To THE PUBLISHER. remarkable success he relinquished in favor of 
|some others of his family. At fifty years of 
,age, he retired from all business, having realized 
twenty thousand pounds. The full tide of pros- 
| perity was flowing in upon him, but he felt it a 
| duty to be useful; so, he devoted himself to 

There is no one of the old English divines, | doing good and left it to others to amass im- 
whom we at times recur to with more pleasure mense wealth. And, for more than thirty years, 
than Thomas Fuller. Under his apparent levity ‘it was his meat and drink to relieve want, miti- 
there is a vein of exquisite scriousness, in the | gate suffering and remove evil. He gave to this 
grotesqueness of his wit there is admirable good | noble philanthropy the same wisdom and energy 
sense, and where he seems mst eredulous and | which crowned his business life with success. 
extravagant there is an almost unerring sagac- | Three villages were provided with suitable relief 
ity, except where his episcopal prejudices are | for their poor during the winter months, through 
concerned- We have thought that a few ex- | a careful course of visiting and judicious distri- 
tracts might not be uninteresting or unprofitable | bution ef alms. In Bradford and vicinity he is 
to our readers. believed to have distributed about five thousand 

‘He was a conscientious and moderate non- | dollarseach year, while his expenditure upon 
conformist, condemned for lukewarm by such as | himself did not much exceed seven hundred dol- 
were scalding hot.” | lars per annum. 
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THOMAS FULLER. 





SHORT EXCERPTS WITH ANNOTATIONS. 


He also formed Temperance 
This sentence was written nearly two centu- | Societies, gave away tracts by the thousand, 
turies ago ; but its truth is confirmed by the ex- | Strove to promote humanity towards brutes, es- 
perience of conscientious and moderate men now, | tablished a Ragged School, and contributed large- 
as we sometimes have occasion to know. | ly to the sacred cause of Peace. At his death a 
**Now, such is the charity of Jesuits, that little more than an eighth of his property re- 
they never owe any man any ill-will, making | ™ained, it having been his desire perhaps to ap- 
present payment thereof.”’ ply it all under his own eyes to the good of the 
race. He was buried from the Friends’ Meeting 
House, Nov 23. 1849, and may well be calleda 
Friend indeed. H. 


And after all, is not this a better way than 
that often pursued? It literally fulfils the apos- 
tolic injuction, ‘Owe no man anything but to love 
one another,’ and it certainly is better than to 
hold an old grudge as some people do who have 
too much Christianity to act out their bad feel- 


ings, and too little, to give them up. 


We take the following article from the New 
Bedford Mercury. 
| the convictions of a large part of the most seri- 
ous, conscientious and reliable men at the North. 
The Mercury is one of the best conducted papers 
in New England. 


We believe that it represents 
If we can- 
not be good Christians enough to extinguish all 


enmities, we should at least blush to use our re- roa 
Its editorials are character- 


ligion as ashes to cover them over and thus keep , , 
ized by good sense and ability, and its selections 


them alive. There is no hatred that eats into 


—not the least important part of a newspaper— 
the soul like the half-concealed hatred of men P Pap 


exhibit an unusual degree of editorial taste and 
|tact. Its course on the great questions.of the 
| day is such as to entitle it to the respect of can- 
did men. 


whose respect for the forms of religion obliges 
them to suppress passions which they love too 
well to permit to be utterly destroyed. : ? 
: . It is a great satisfaction to see regu- 
**As it hath been observed that the sin of 
drunkenness was first brought over into England 
out of the Low Countries, about the midst of 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth.”’ 


larly a newspaper—and we have many such in 
New England—which treats these questions 
fairly, uprightly, and without any degrading sub- 
serviency to political cliques and parties. On 
the whole, we think that there are few classes 
of men, who would be able to substantiate a 
| claim to moral independence, better than the ed- 
itors connected with a large portion of the long- 
established New England press. 


“ Tue Great Question.—We find ourselves 


Without doubt it was brought over out of the 
low countries, and it has carried many of its fol- 
lowers back to those regions, but we are sur- 
prised to learn that it came over to England so 
recently. 

‘Spotless was his conversation ; and though 


some dit was cast, pone could stick on hi rep- 
tition?” ” rom fee 












Why so sensitive about our reputation? JJ ft . 
our conversation is spotless, we may leavé our 


reputation to take care of itself. 


Clay, Mr. Webster, or President. From 
the first we have opposed every kind of com- 
promise of the question of slavery extension, 
“*Rivers are not bountiful in giving, but just | and our reasons for this opinion have been so 
in restoring, their waters into the sea. Howev- | frequently stated that we shall not repeat them. 
er, they may seem grateful also, because openly | Yet upon mature reflection we have come to the 
returning thither what they secretly received | conclusion that in the peculiar condition of things 
thence.”’ | we have no right to hold an impracticable posi- 
| tion with regard to this question. We wish to 
| do what is right and fair in the matter, and we 
| are persuaded that the controversy has now as- 
;sumed a shape which calls upon us to make a 
choice of evils rather than stand exclusively up- 
on views which cannot command the concurrence 
of Congress. It1is as certain as that the sun will 
, ay rise to-morrow that no territorial bill embodying 
for April, 1850, by Dr. Enoch Pond, of the Wilmot proviso can pass both houses of 
Bangor, admits so much that Unitarians have | Congress,—nay, it is almost equally certain that 
always asserted about the Atonement as to de- | SY @ bill cannot pass either House. The ques- 
“ tion which arises from this state of things is, 

“| whether there is not some one plan which has a 
It is | fair chance of getting through Congress, which, 
intended to prove that only the humanity suffer- if it do not assure the Wilmot proviso to the ter- 
ed, not the Divine nature*upon the Cross. On | “tories, still does not in any way sanction the 
extension of slavery over them? Whether there 
. . is not some plan, which, if rallied upon, can de- 
Luke’s declaration, that, ‘‘ an angel appeared to | feat the compromise proposed by the Committee, 
him, strengthening him’’—‘‘ Nothing can be which compromise we regard as a base surren- 
der of the rights of the north. and an intolerable 
i outrage upon human rights? Whether there is 
But on the other | not a plan and a practicable plan which will res- 
supposition what shall be said of it? What can | cue the whole Pacific shore from the perils of 
be said? Does the mighty God under any cir- | Slavery, and at the same time Jeave the territo- 
; | ries no worse off in that respect than they already 
: are? While there is a hope of applying the 
i Even if we could suppose the | Wj]mot proviso to the territories we would ad- 
Eternal in that svffering condition, weeping, | vocate their organization with that proviso—but 
pleading and sweating as it were great drops of if it cannot be applied, is it not better that 
blood, would he need to be strengthened from | the territories should not be organized ! W e 
2 ; © have at heart the admission of California—it is 

such a source !”” more important that she should be admitted on 
And again, on the next page, a still stronger every account—but if she cannot be admitted 
Unitarian declaration—‘* Was it ever within the | W!thout waiving the present organization of the 
territories, is it not better that the territories 
+ should be let alone for the present, and even un- 
driving of a nail to torture the Deity himself, and | ¢jj they apply fur admission? If the question be 
thus fill immensity with distress and anguish? | whether the northern friends of free soil shall 
Does not a supposition such as this tend to de- | W4ge @ hopeless opposition to al] practica! plans 
or whether they shall support that plan which 
| simply admits California and omits all allusion 
And, yet more and better, a page or two fur- | to the territoriesgin opposition to that other and at- 
ther on. ‘*Now these distresses may be con- | rocivus plan whict. yields every thing to slavery ,is 
ceived of, supposing them to have fallen upon | 't not the duty of those whoare sincerely and traly 
opposed to slavery extension to sustain the policy 
. P of the Administration? We have thought a 
stead of sinners. But, what possible idea can | great deal on the subject, and it seems to us that 
we frame of them if we say that they were the | the best thing which is now ieft for northern 
sufferings of God himself!—Suppose one person Whigs to do is to use their influence to promote 
in the Trinity striking, smiting, afflicting another | the policy generally knowe as tho President's. 


Axi : We feel assured that either this policy or that 
—bruising him and putting him to grief and | of the Committee of 13 must prevail, and in that 


thereby putting himself to grief—visiting the | view we feel bound to advocate the administra- 

whole Godhead with distress and anguish !”’ , tion pol:ey and leave the territories to take their 
Dr. Pond is well known to de one of the most | “!ance hereafter. 

distinguished champions of Orthodoxy, and one ebie S Wide Mics 

of the bitterest denouncers of Bushnellism and | 


MR. WINTHROP’S SPEECH. 
all other modern innovations. It is somewhat | rain 


ca siti | THE CONSTITUTION NOT A PRO-SLAVERY COMPACT. 
comee: Oe wy - in eo sg ps | I recognize, indeed, a Power ebove ail human 
ahs Se our views regarding one part Of @),. makers, and a Code above all earthly con- 
doctrine, which his friends consider the very stitutions! And whenever IJ perceive a clear 
Gibraltar of their creed. He no doubt retains | conflict of jurisdiction and authority between the 
the notion of substitution, and so any Unitarian Constitution of my country and the laws of my 
God, my course is clear. I shall resign my 
; : office, whatever it may be, and renounce all 
ty of Deity—but, his atonement was made by a | eynnection with public service of any sort. Nev- 
man not a God—is the offering up for the sins | er, never, sir, will 1 put myself under the ne- 
of the world of the humanity of the Redeemer, as | cessity of calling upon God to aa or pe 
. . . ise to Support a constitution, any part o ; 

we have always held. Would it not be well for seniiianttn ti ieee ah Kis ciuaitinde. 
Trinitarians, before assailing Unitarians as re-| put jt ig a libel upon the Constitution of the 
jecters of the Atonement, to see if they are not United States—and what is worse, sir, it isa 
themselves upon the same ground with those libel upon the great and good men who framed, 
they condemn upon the greater part of this car- adopted and ratified it ; it is a libel upon Wash- 
: ; = gre austen ington and Franklin and Hamilton and Madi- 
dinal doctrine? It is my earnest conviction, after | gon, upon John Adams and John Jayand Rufus 
much inquiry, that very many, reputed sound | King; it is a libel upon them all, and upon the 
on this subject, believe not an iota more than I, a Whole American people of 1789, who sustained 


Poe ; e . |themin their noble work, and upon all who, 
; sins preacher, believe—nay, that in their | frog that time to this, generation after genera- 
lews of Jesus as the Sacrifice, the Ransom, the tion, in any capacity, National, Municipal, or 
Redeemer, the Lamb that taketh away sin, they | State, have lifted their hands to Heaven, im at- 
could not fail to gain depth and strength by com- testation of their allegiance to the government 

of their country ;—it is a gross libel upon every 


ari : P . | eo. - 
Paring their views with ours, enlarging them by ong of them, to assert or insinuate that there is 
*yMpathy, distinctness and width of view. 4H. 


Let us not do such 





Such should be our prayers. 





[For the Register.) 
“THE SUFFERINGS OF CHRIST.” 


This remarkable article in the ‘Bibliotheca 
Sacra’’ 


mand the front rank in Mr. Wilson’s next edi- 
tion of the Concessions of Trinitarians. 


page 217, the Bangor professor says of St. 


more natural than this on the supposition that our 


Saviour suffered as a man. 


cumstances need the aids and support of a min- 


istering angel? 


power of a man by the blow of a hand or the 


grade and dishonor the Divine Being,’’ &c. 


the man Christ Jesus, while suffering in the 


might without losing at a}l the single personali- 


|any such ineonsistency. 


dishonor to the Fathers of the Republic and to] letters which passed previous to his departure, 
the Framers of the Constitution. It is a favor-| are to be published in pamphlet form for the use 
ite policy, 1 know, of some of the ultraists in | of his society —{N. H. Sentinel. 

my own part of the country, to stigmatise the ide 


Constitution of the United States as a pro-slavery 
MR. ELIOT'S SPEECH 


compact. T deny it, sir. I hold, on the other 
hand, that it is a pro-liberty compact—the most} wr, publish Mr. Eliot's speech ow the College, 
effective pro-liberty compact which the world : : 
has ever seen, Magna Charta not excepted—and | @nUre. It comes from one who is thoroughly acl 
one which every friend to liberty—human liber- quainted with the condition of the College, and 
ty, or — liberty—ought steadfastly to main- | presents the whole subject in a spirit of fairness, 
tain and support. i j i . 
“To aaa the blessings of liberty to ourselves spear — share — ree 
and our posterity,” this was the grand climax in | Most confidence and consideration. 
that enumeration of its objects, which constitutes} Mx. Speaxer—Fully appreciating, and deep- 
its well remembered preamble. This was the ly feeling my inability to do justice to the great 
object for which it was avowedly, and for which subject now before the House, itis with inex- 
it was really, framed; and _ this is the object pressible reluctance that I approa@’ the discus- 
which it has, in faet, beyond all other instru-} ion of it. ‘+ 1am no orator, as Brutus is,” and 
ments, advanced and promoted. have nothing to rely on but the plain, unvarnish- 
The Convention which framed that instru-| eq tale I may be able to deliver. Great as is my 
ment found African slavery, indeed, a fixed fact | peJuctance, it would be still greater if] were 
upon our soil ; and some of the provisions which | ohJiged to regard the bill before tie House in the 
they adopted, had undoubted and admitted ref- light of an attack upon the importang institution 
erence tq that fact. Bat what is the legitimate}, which it relates. But as the Commitiee de- 
interpretation of these provisions ? it is a remark, clare, I doubt not with entire sincerity, that their 
I think, as old as Epictetus, that everything has object is merely to extend the usefulness of Har- 
two handles, and it is as true of these provisions | yard College, we will welcome them as co-la- 
as of everything else, that we must take hold | porers in our own field of effort, and will thank 
of them by the right handle, in order to under- | them for any assistance their wisdom may afford 
stand their true design. “lus. I should be yet more unwilling to enter 
We are told that the Constitution encouraged upon the discussion, if doing so implied any pre- 
slavery by providing for the toleration of the | tension to legal knowledge, of which I am entire- 
African slave-trade for twenty years. In my|}y destitute. But asthe argument of the com- 
judgment, sir, it should rather be said, that the | mittee rests on those general principles which 





thoritative precedents for us. Legislative usur-| that were used as text books, and the manner of 
pations are of no more weight than royal usur- instruction, both by recitations and Jectures. 
pations, Since that time the whole has been changed, 
The committee place great reliance upon the and in many particulars, changes have taken 
right of the Legislature, as founder ot the Col-| place more than once. In mathematics, the 
lege, to prescribe and to alter the statutes of its) text-books have been changed, at least twice ;— 
foundation. Doubtless a founder has great pow- , in Greek and Latin they have been changed over 
er over his own creation, as long as he remains and over again; indeed, it has recently been the 
alone in his position. But does it remain the) practice to change them every year, so that what 
same when others join in his work, and do so are called ponies, in College dialect, may not be 
much of it that they may also be regarded as | transmitted. In Metaphysics, in Natural Phil- 
founders, and ‘‘ principal founders” toot The | osophy, and I think I may say, in all the other 
moment others join in the work of the founder, a' studies of the College, the same is true. Nor is 
contract is formed which cannot be violated ; and | this all. The progress which is made is far 
the only remaining right of the founder is the greater now than it was then. The young men, 
right of visitation, that is, the right to see, either | at the end of the first two years, are much more 
by himself, or by those whom he may appoint, ; proficient in the appropriate studies of those 
that the provisions of his will are executed and| years, now, than their fathers were at the end of 
carried out according to his true intent and pur-| the entire four years of College life.. Still far- 
pose. ‘The first, or legislative right of the found- | ther ;—Studies have been introduced that were 
er, the right to alter the original prescriptions of | not known twenty-five years ago in College, and 
the charter, the Legislature has parted with in| young men are taught in History, Political 
consequence of allowing other founders and bene-| Economy, Constitutional Law, and Modern 
factors to come in on the faith of its adherence to | Languages, to the number of four, all of which 
ite original grant; and for the second, or judi-| were unprovided for, a quarter of a century ago, 
cial right of visitation, it has organized the board of | and which must be admitted to be precisely adap- 
overseers, to act in its stead. A founder may re-| ted to the wants and to the ‘‘opinions of the 
tain the right of visitation to himself, or he may | people,”’ and to the changes which have taken 
delegate it to another; but he cannot do both. | place in ‘‘the business and literature of the 
Still less can a founder, revoking his power of | world, the relations of man to man, and state to 
attorney to visit, revoke also his principal trust, | state.’’ 
without legal process to prove malfeasance or| More that that,—all the schools for higher 
non-feasance on the part of his trustees. Having education, connected with the College, have 
created a trust, he cannot recall it mero motu, | been either created, or greatly extended, within 
without ground of complaint. I do not under-|the period named. The Theological, Law, and 





Constitution struck a strong, and, as its framers 
undoubtedly believed— a fatal blow at slavery, 
by securing to the Federal Government the pow- 
er, which it never before possessed, to prohibit 


are principles of reason, as well as of law, and 
which are supposed to be within the reach of the 
comprehension of every member of this House, I 
trust it will not be considered presumption in me 


stand that the Committee, or any body else, com- 
plains that the Trustees in this case, that is, the | 
governors of the College, have failed in their du- | 
|ty, or have gone beyond their duty in any respect. | 


Scientific Schools have been instituted through 
the munificence of benefactors, and extended by 
the reputation of professors; and the Medical 
School has grown from a small to a large and 


fe en, ee es — a) ge + , ite, oe 
? _ : 
re ? 


that trade at the end of twenty years. to state to the House the considerations by which 
We are told, that it encouraged slavery, by |] am guided. 
Mnaking it the basis of representation in this I had supposed that the decision of the Su- 
House. In my judgment, it should rather be | preme Court of the United States, in the case of 
said, that it discouraged slavery. by taking away | Dartmouth College, had settled the legal right of 
two fifths of that representation to which the] yery chartered institution for education, to the 
southern States would have been entitled on | undisturbed possession of its corporate powers, 
their black population, if that population had | And go I understand it would have been admit- 
been a wholly free population. | ted by all, was the case with Harvard College, 
We are told, that it encouraged slavery, by | hut for the reservation to the Legislature, in the 
providing for the suppression of ensurrection. | Constitution of Massachusetts, of the right to con- 
But everybody knows, that this provision had as | ¢ro} and alter ine government of the College as 
much reference to insurrection in the free States | fully as the Legislatures of the Province, and of 
as in the slave States; and that in point of fact, | the Colony, might have done; and hence it be- 
it was Shays’s rebellion in Massachusetts, which | agmes necessary, say the Committee, in the ab- 
being in progress atthe very period when the | sence of judicial decision in the specific case of 
Constitution was under consideration, gave an| ffaryard College, to ascertain what were the 
immediate impulse to the movement by which | powers of those legislatures ; and the only means 
the power of interfering in such evses was con- | of doing this is to ascertain what they did, what 
ferred on the Federal Government. *‘ Among | jegislative precedents they established. 
the ripening inedents,”’ said Mr. Madison, in| This js'a course which ought to be pursued 
his account of the circumstances which led to | with great zaution. It is by no means the only 
the adoption of the Constitution, ‘*was the in- | one which is open to us. We can determine now, 
| surrection of Shays, in Massachusetts, against f upon the principles of reason and law, what were 
jher government, which was with difficulty sup- | the Jegitimate powers of those legislatures, just 
| pressed, notwithstanding the influence on the in-| 4, well as they could themselves f they claim- 
surgents of an apprehended interposition of the | eq, or exercised, any excessive and unwarranted 
Federal! troops.”’ .. .. | power, we are competent to say so, and to repudi- 
We are told, finally, that the Constitution | ate jt as anexample. The history of all past time 
jencouraged slavery, by a provision for the sur- would be without value, if we were not to exer- 
‘render of persons ‘* held to service or labor.” | cise our judgment upon it; and precedents in fa- 
| Now, sir, even this provision fulfills the sugges- vor of the right could have no weight, if those 
tion which was made by Mr. Madison at the! which were wrong could not be condemned. The 
|time the Constitution was framed, and “ avoids | tendency to usurpation in all mankind is so great, 
ithe idea that there can be property in man.”’ It! that in every government pretending to be free, 
| demands of us only a recognition of the admitted | jy aj] governments which are governments of 
and familiar fact that there may be property i0 | jaws and not of men, it hae been found necessary 
* the service or labor,’’ of man. It provides for | to establish a co-ordinate department, whose du- 
8 restoration of all runaways alike, white or | +» i shall be to decide in disputed cases, when 
. Mab y be.‘ to semvice or labor’ | y Staats far the legis'atdte may lgave exceeded 
for rior | as indented apprentices or | its legitimate and constitutional power 
stherwise, in any part of the country, precluding | ‘There is another ground on which reference to 
all right on the part of any of the States to in- | legislative precedents as authority is somewhat 
quire, for any purpose of discriminatiun, in re-| ynsatisfactory ; and that is, that, for the most 
gard to fugitives from other States, by what ten- | part, we have precedents of only one kind—pre- 
ure of temporary contract or of hereditary bon- | eedents in favor of action. Wedonot know how 
dage, they are held to such ‘‘ service or labor.”” | many attempts to do the same thing have failed, 
If, by some emancipation act like that which was | fy- there is no record of them, except perhaps, in 
adopted many years ago by Great Britain in ret-| the hooks of the clerk. But every one of these 
erence to her West India colonies, the slaves in | faiJures is as strong an argument against a meas- 
our Southern States should be converted into ap- | yre, so far as the judgment of the legislature is 
| prentices for aterm of years, this article of the | concerned, as precedents of an opposite character 
Constitution would be as applicable to that state | are in favor of it. But still, keeping these con- 
of things, as it is to the state of things now eX- | siderations in view, legislative precedents are un- 
listing. It has no necesstuy or exclusive relation | doubtly things to be considered, and are entitled 
to the existence of slavery. But taking it, a8 it to their appropriate weight. As the College, 
| was unquestionably intended, as a provision for then, has heretofure been so fortunate as to avoid 
| the restoration of slaves, as long as slavery shall | 4}| collision with any body, which it has been ne- 
|exist, is there enough in this clause of the Con- | eessary to settle in a court of law, let us follow 
| stitution to justify any one in branding that in- | the committees of this year and the Jast, in their 
| strument with the abhorrent title of a pro-slavery | examination of what the Colonial and Provincial 
| compact ? Legislatures did in relation to the College. 
Sir, the Constitution is to be considered and} One of the first things which strikes one, and 
| judged of as a whole. The provisions which re-| jt is certainly a remarkable fact, is that in the 
| late to the same subject matter, certainly, are to | short period from 1692 to 1700 there were no less 
| be examined together, and compared with each | han five attempts to place Harvard College un- 
jother, in order to obtain a just interpretation of | der a new charter, and that this should have been 
‘its real character and intent. Let this clause, | the only period during the whole history of the 
then, be taken in connection with that which | College down to the present year, when such an 
‘has authorized and effected the annihilation of | effort was made, with the exception of the year 
the African slave trade, as a lawful trade, from | 1672, when a new charter with very unimport- 
any part of this vast American Union. Let the | ant changes from the old one was prepared, but 
few cases in which individual fugitives may be | not accepted by the College, and never acted on. 
remanded to their captivity in conformity with | Tt may be observed that this deluge of new char- 
one of these provisions, be compared with the | ters was all showered upon the College in the 
countless instances in which whole ship-loads of | first eight vears of the new government, when the 
freemen would have been toin from their native | charter of William and Mary, granted in 1691, 
svil and transported into slavery, but for the oth-| had entirely remodelled the institutions of the 
er; and then tell me, what is the just designa-| Colony, had changed the political rights of every 
tion of the compact which contains them both! | man in the community, had deprived the church 
Suppose, sir, for a moment, that the framers of | of its exclusive privileges, and constituted free- 
the Constitution had resolved to ignore the ex- | holders instead of church members, voters ; had 
istenee of slavery altogether; suppose that the | separated New Hampshire from us, and had join- 
idea, which I have sometimes heard suggested | ed Maine and Plymouth with us; and had in 
as a desirable one, had been adopted by them at | short, revolutionized the whole state of things. 
the outset, and that all the pre-existing rights of | It was just after the period when the despotic 
the States in regard to slavery and all its inci-| Charles had taken away, by violence, under col- 
dents had been left unrestricted and unaltered—| or of Jaw, the Colonial charter, and left every- 
would that have better subserved the great cause | thing unsettled; and the minds of the members 
of human liberty!’ We should have had, indeed, | of the legislature seem to have beet’ somewhat 
no fugitive slave clause. But for every slave | unsettled too. They seem to have been a little 
who made his escape, we should have had a/ confused as to theit new rights and powers, and 
hundred slaves. freshly brought over from Africa, | to have gone to work upon the College without 
Brazil, or the West Indies, as long as there was| much regard to Colonial precedents, or the real 
a fout ef soil on which they could be profitably right of the case. Not one of thesa many char- 
employed; and every one of them must have} ters, however, went into permanent effect. No 
been counted, not as three fifths, but as a whole | law of the Province could do so, if the King 
man, to swell the basis of that representation, by | within three years expressed his disapprobation 
which the slave interest would have been render- | of it. That was the fate of two out of the three 
| 

























ed predominant forever in our land! first ; the other failed in the House of Represent- 
| atives ; the fourth was vetoed by the Provincial 
1, "governor, and the fifth was only a project ‘* to be 

Rome. The Pope formally entered the Impe- solicited tor of the king,’’ but with which noth- 
risl city, from which he was so long an exile, on | ing was ever done. Seven years later, in 1707, 
the 12th of April last. He was attended | by all | after all these projects had utterly failed, and the 
the French troops, Cardinals, Ministers of State, | jegislature appears to have come to the conclusion 





Under these circumstances, I do not hesitate to | successful establishment, by the combined influ- 
say that I consider the bill brougtit in here to de-| ence of the College, and its eminent instruc- 
capitate the College, to abrogate its charter, | ters. 
wihout fault found, or pretended, isan actofa) Still more,—in the under-graduate department 
more arbitrary character than Charles II. was ‘an entirely new system has been introduced, 
guilty of when he sent his agents to get posses-| greatly to the perplexity of the officers of the 
sion of the Colonial charter. That was to be} Faculty, in conformity with a suggestion eman- 
done, if done at all, under the forms of legal pro- | ating from the Board of Overseers, called the 
cess. The charter was to be revoked, to be sure; | voluntary system, by which any under-graduate 
but not without, at least, a pretence of Jaw ; and | could select two studies, which he might deem 
it actually was by a decree in chancery that the particularly appropriate to his future destination 
| Colony charter was abrogated. Charles II. did | in life, and pursue them as far as he chose. A 
not venture to say simply, ‘* Your Colonial char-| provision was also made, by which young men 
ter has failed to satisfy the reasonable expecta-| who thought themselves qualified to profit by 
tions of myself and my people, and therefore I| lectures, without going through the regular 
will change it ; I will abrogate it, and give you | course of studies, might have the privilege of at- 
anew one, which shall be more in conformity | tending them, for a small charge. Indeed, the 
with the spirit of my goverament.’’ He knew | activity of the last twenty-five years has been 
better than to say any such thing; and | trust | without parallel in the history of the College, 
this House will not follow out the idea of the | has been precisely in accordance with the spirit 
Committee, and be led into an act of more arbi-| of the age, and is the best proof that could possi- 
| trary power than our fathers rebelled against in| bly be given, of the readiness with which the 
| 1688. | College adapts itself to the wants of the day, and 
| If legal process is to be issued against the | the wishes of the people. 
| College for a failure, in any respect, to perform; The responsibility of the Corporation is, with- 
| its duties, it is entirely unnezessary and improp- | out doubt, one of the objects which the Commit- 
|er for the Legislature to interfere by the passage | tee has in view, in the change which it proposes; 
jofalaw. Overseers are the proper body to take |—responsibil:ty to the legislature, and so to the 
‘such steps as may be advisable, to enforce the; people. I admit, nay, I urge, upon all occa- 
| performance of duty upon the corporation ; and | sions, the importance of responsibility of agents 
\the precedents are abundant to prove them to | and trustees. I have been placed in all positions. 
|have this power, and to show how effectually | I have been trustee, trustor, and cestui qui trust ; 
Hthey can exercise it. Upon one occasion they and I think I am fully impressed with the impor- 
{removed a member of the corporation from his| tance of responsibility in all capacities. Now, 
| seat for immoral conduct, and though he appeal-| sir, I maintain that there never was a body cor- 
ed to the Legislature, and urged upon them that | porate, and that there can hardly be conceived to 
they were the proper visitors of the College, and} be a body of any sort, placed- under such a mass 
had never relinquished their rights as such, yet | and multiplicity of responsibilities as the corpor- 
the Legislature of 1742 thought otherwise ; and/ ation of Harvard College. First, they are re- 
| his appeal died, like himself, in speedy oblivion. | sponsible, directly and always, to the Overseers. 
jIn 1721, a claim was made bv two tutors, to! Not an act of theirs, of any importance, is valid, 
|seats, as Fellows, in the corporation ; and the | without the consent of that board. Next -they 
‘claim was urged before the Overseers, as the are resfoasible—not nominally, but really—to 
body possessing the power of visitors, to say/the Faculty of the College. Every act is sub- 
who should, and who should not be entitled to) jected to the scrutiny of the learned and intelli- 
act as trustees for the founders. In 1821, a sim-| gent men who constitute the board of instructers, 
lilac claim was made by officers of the College, |and who will be sure to point out, and to resist, 
jand it was prosecuted, ia like manner, before the everything which is not wise. Next, they are 








Overseers, the Legislature looking czontentedly | responsible to the students, those independent | 


on, and never interfering in the slightest manner) American youths, who will be sure to submit to 


with the exercise of these rights of visitation by|no rule bat that which is rightful, and who are 
,the Overseers. It would seem that nothing could | always ready to fall back upon their constantly 
‘be more conclusive upon this point. ‘The Con-| reserved right of rebellion. 
| stitution of the College cannot then be altered un- | Next, they are responsible to the parents of 
|der the pretext of power derived from precedent, | the pupils, who are equally American, and equal- 
|nor from the inherent rights of founder and visi- | ly independent, and who think the President and 
iter. These are the only grounds of right upon, Fellows the proper recipients of all their com- 
| which the Committee rely, and if they all fail in| plaints in regard tothe course of instruction or 
‘essential particulars, will the House undertake discipline, or any evil they may think they feel 
to pass the bill. in connection with the College. And it isa 
If all these positions of the Committee were | large part of the daily business of the President 

tenable, however, what good reason would there | to keep up the College correspondence with the 
|be for passing it! The committee have given | parents on these important matters. — 

us none whatever. They make no specific com-| Next, the Corporation are responsible to the 
plaint of the management of theCollege. They | benefactors of the College, for the proper use of 
acknowledge the faithfulness of the Corporation | their donations, a business which falls into the 
\to their trust, and merely make the general | treasurer’s department, and gives him full oc- 
|charge that the College has failed to answer | cupation for a large portion of his time. 
jreasonable expectations. To so general and | Lastly, they are responsible to themselves, as 
| vague a charge I can reply only by a general de- | Just men, fearing God : and to talk of adding to 
‘nial, and itis as easy for me to say that it has all this a responsibility for the tenure of their of- 
jnot failed, as for the committee to declare that it fices to the whole of the Legislature, instead of 
ihas. If there are any expectations which are | part of it, seems to me to be simply ludicrous. 
| not satisfied, ] think it must be only unreasona- | In the elections which take place in this House, 
ible ones. It has inall ages, from the first hour | how are things managed ! I ask every member 
of its organization to the present moment, fur- | to say, upon his conscience, whether he is not 
lnished the best education that could be obtained | furnished with a ticket which he throws into the 
‘on this entire continent, from the frozen ocean of | ballot-box, because his friends, personal or polit- 
|the north to the stormy extremity of the south. ical, do the same ; often without knowledge of 
iIts list of alumni of past times contains a_glori- the fitness of the candidate for the office ; unless, 
lous array of names of patriots and scholars, of indeed, he happens to be one of the ae 
isuch jewels as any literary mother may well be and wire-pullers himself. Such, ager “iE om 
jproud to show. Its living alumni are scattered | MY observation, is the usual ane or pay a 
lall over the United States and every where are | here, and persons outside actually dictate to the 
iadvaneed to posts of honor and trust. Its di-| Legislature a oe — chose, tinge of- 
ploma is a passport to the respect and confidence fice. But, py tome re sadeae: 1 . sry 
of any community among whom its graduates munity were selectec ort he piace, oO "ie rat ad- 
may be fouud. « Other institutions look to it with | vantage would it be to the College to be under 
y 1 head of the Col-!the general control of fifteen persons rather than 


respect, as the acknowledged Ol-) - _ : : 
leges of the country, and as doing good service|seven? Would it increase its resources, im- 


by keeping upand by raising continually the | prove its education, or add to its number of stu- 
eoteal of ahadislen, lodividoals, anxious at|dents? Would it have any tendency to produce 
‘once to do good, and to perpetuate the memory | either of these results ? I am unable to perceive 
lof themselves in connexion with it, contribute } that it would ; while I think I can point out 
trom their wealth, and even *‘ out of their pov-| fery serious inconveniences which would attend 
lerty,’’ as some of them have touchingly po to| the change. It would certainly be at least twice 
assist it in maintaining its tank, and extending | a8 difficult to find such a number of arempenent 
its usefulness. Do men such as compose its | persons, who were in a position to attend prop- 
long and noble list of benefactors, give to a fail-| erly to the affairs of College. pas adios 
ing institution? Jf it be failure to occupy such eult enough now. The ce 0 4 o ~ is not 
a position, to give such an education, prea small. ‘The College is a large eer Pens. ex “0 
such alumni, and to attract such patrons, should | stitution , and it ee i wyey on an 
like to know what, in the opinion of the Com- | judgment, to understan and fulfil the peeerss- 
mittee, would be success. | ate duties of the place. ews - twelve reg- 
There is a single specification, and but one in| ular meetings every PB bard s a m7 as ae 
the report, of the general charge of failure. It | special meetings, and if the Corporation consist- 








&c., and the crowds that lined the way by which | 
he passed were immense, amounting to 100,000 
persons. He was received with loud acclama- | 
tinns of the people. On the road they were so 
enthusiastic that at one place they lay on the| 
ground, in order that the Pope might make a_| 
pavement of their bodies, and it was with difficul- 
ty that they were induced to rise from their de- 
grading prostration. And yet these are the peo- | 
ple who a year ago drove out the Pope, and | 
shouted * Long live Mazzini.”’ 
All persons seeking admittance to the Vatican | 
Palace are submitted to the strictest scrutiny of | 
the Swiss guard. Precautions are now taken to | 
secure the life of his Holiness against poison. A | 
new cook has been promoted from the convent of | 
St. Calixius and all viands are introduced by such 
a turning evlinder as is commonly used in con- | 
vents for the introduction of food. | 








Rev. Mr. Livermore preached his farewell dis- 
course on Sunday of last week and left town for | 
his new home in Cincinnati on Thursday of last 


that they could not alter the constitution of the 
College, they declared that the original act of 
1650 had not been ‘ repealed or nulled ;—a 
declaration of a fact of the highest importance by 
the highest authority ; a declaration which can 
be contradicted by no power or authority what- 
soever, and which proves, conclusively and final- 
ly, that all the legislative precedents relied upon 
by the committee, to show the power of the pres- 
ent legislature to alter the charter of Harvard 
College can be of no avail. ‘There has certainly 
been no attempt to alter it since 1707, and all the 
precedents on which reliance can be placed to 
prove the power by the exercise of it were before 
that date. There were many attempts, as we 
have seen ; but they all failed, and we have the 
positive, unqualified, uncontradicted, and indis- 
putable assertion of the legislature of 1707, that 
the original charter of 1650 had never been re- 
pealed. What becomes, then, of the endeavor 
to prove the power of repeal from legislative pre- 
cedent, upon which the Committee rely exclu- 
sively? f submit to the House that it has utter- 


is that the ** organization and mode of instruc-| 
tion, are, in many respects, what they were | 
twenty-five years ago; Or, at any rate, are not) 
sufficiently in accordance with the opinions of | 
the people; while, in the meantime, the busi-| 
ness and literature of the world, the relations of | 
‘man to man, and state to sjate, have undergone | 
reat changes.”’ 
r Tama little surprised, I confess, Mr. Speaker, | 
that any man could have hazarded such an as- 
| sertion as that before this house and this commu- | 
nity. It is somewhat ambiguous, but it will be | 
found objectionable on any interpretation. If it) 
means to reproach the College because it teaches | 
many of the same things, as Greek, Latin, | 
Mathematics, Natural Philosophy and Natural 
Religion, I am happy to say that the assertion is | 





correct in point of fact, but that it is not a just | 
subject of reproach. These things were taught | 
twenty-five years ago, are taught now, and 1| 
trust will be taught five and twenty years hence. | 


But if it is meant that they are all taught in the | 
same way now as then,—to the same extent, and | 


ed.of fifteen gentlemen scattered all over the 
Commonwealth, as they probably would be, if 
chosen by the legislature, ‘vould they be likely 
to assemble as often as once in a fortnight, to 
attend to the necessary business of the College ? 
This, certainly, ought not to stand still, and yet 
it could hardly be conducted properly, without 
such frequent attention to it on the part of the 
Corporation. .The mode of election would have 
a direct tendency to introduce questions of par- 
ty politics, and perhaps of religious controver- 
sy into the management ofthe College, ques- 
tions from the inflyence of which it ought to be 
absolutely exempted. Andthere is one other 
evil that may result from such a mode of elec- 
tion, which ought by all means to be avoided, 
namely, that the sense of responsibility toa body 
like tre legislature should beget a timid subser- 
viency to the popular will, which would be any- 
thing but useful. The Corporation would be 
deliberating as to what would be acceptable to 
the legislature, instead of acting for the true ben- 
efit of the institution. 

The Committee, as I have said, have specified 


week. Aon original hymn, written, we under-|ly failed. If there be one thing more certain 
stand, by alady of Walpole, was sung at the | than another on this subject, it is that the power 
conclusion of the services. The music, which | was never effectually exercised by the legislature 
was appropriate and beautiful, was composed | of the Province or the Colony. I know that the 
by the leader of the choir, Mr. Crossinan. Corporation was organized under the Stange 
As testimonies of the affectionate regard of | of new charters, and I have seen’ the records - 
his parishioners, they presented him a silver | their meetings. But that they were meetingso 
pitcher and salver, and to Mrs. L. a gold watch. | a corporation de facto but not de jure is clear rae 
We understand that his farewell discourse, | the result, and it is only the lawful powers of the 





no farther,—and that nothing else is taught than | i 
was then taught, I am happy to say that it is an but a single ground of complaint against the Col- 
entire mistake. It is so great a mistake that it) lege, and that, as I think I have shown, a sin- 
is difficult for me to imagine how any man, who, gularly erroneous one ; but they have avoided 
had paid the smallest attention to the subject, | any mention of what constitates the real difficul- 
could have fallen into it. ° Certainly no alumnus) ty in the management of the School. What is 
can be suspeeted of being so ill informed. the question that is asked by a father who wish- 

It is a little more than that term of time since) es to send his son to Cambridge! _ Is it whether 
I was myself an undergraduate, and I well re-| the Corporation is chosen by the Legislature or 
member the studies that were pursued, the books not ! Whether it consists of seven or fifteen 








together with some statistics of the society and ‘legislature, lawfully exercised, that ean form au- 


members? Not at all—but ‘can Iafford the ex- 
pense’ There is the difficulty. He probably 
knows the education is the best in the country, 
but he discovers also that it costs the most ; and 
that is the true reason why students do not mul- 
tiply faster inour halls. There is a prevalent 
impression that the College is a very rich insti- 
tution, and that its education ought, to be afford- 
ed at Jess cost than it is. Butin truth Harvard 
College is any thing but rich. There is in the 
hands of the Corporation in trust for the various 
schools under their management, and a few in- 
cidental purposes- the sum of $771,000 accord- 
ing to the last annual statement of the treasut- 
er, and $100,000 have been received since fur 
the purposes of the Observatory. But there are 
only $467,000 of this which belong to the origi- 
nal College, the under-graduate department, the 
institution of which I speak. And of this 


ductive property, so that the real, productive 
funds of the College amount to less than $4100,- 
000. This is all it possesses for the salaries of 
its officers, the maintenance of its library, the 
purchase of instruments, and other necessary 
tools of the art of instruction—just about the 
sum which John Jacob Astor thought desirable 
for the maintenance of a library alone. ‘These 
| funds too, are so tied up by the termsof dona- 
| tions that there is very little left free to the dis- 
| posal of the Corporation for any occasional pur- 
}pose. All must be used just as as prescribed in 
the foundations, or the funds will be lost. Ifa 
scientific collection, or an instrument, or an ad- 
dition to the library is wanted, there is nothing 
| that can be appropriated for it ; there is no re- 
source but to start a subscription among the 
| friends of the College, and to hear the reproach- 
es either for wanting the article, or begging for 
jit in the street, which are sure to arise on the 
|one side or the other. The resources for the 
assistance of students are also exceedingly small, 
so that it can be no matter of surprise if the usual 
‘expense should be thought onerous. And yet 
| the charge to the student covers less than half 
| the real cost of the education ; the balance be- 
|ing made up by the income of the funds. The 
jexpenditure of the College last year, including 
|the library, was about $45,000, averaging to 
jeach student $160, while the charge was only 
| $75. This, no doubt, is a considerable item to 
|many who desire to go to Cambridge, but in fact 
it is only one fourth part of the expense of liv- 
ing there, even with an exact and rigid economy. 
So far from blaming the College for the cost of 
education, it ought to be regarded as the victim 
ofits situation. Cambridge is an unavoidably 
'dear place to live in, and surely the College is 
not responsible for being situated there. If the 
same resources and the same education were at 
Amherst, or Williamstown, would there not be 
a greater number of students on account of the 
| comparative cheapness of living, independently 
of every otherconsideration * No one will deny 
it. And there is no oceasion to reproach the 
| College for a state of things which is produced 
iby no fault of its own. Other Colleges have 
sprang up in every part of the country, and have 
kept at home a large number of the students who 
used to come to us, so that while the region 
from which we attract students is greatly reduced 











,and circumscribed, the number within the sphere 


that is left must be much increased, as the num- 


‘ber of students has remained nearly the same for 


_many years, and seems now to be again on the 
‘increase. Another circumstance which retards 
he growth of the number of pupils is the con- 
stant raising of the requisitions fer admission, 
which induces many to resort to other institu- 
tions, where a degree may be obtained with less 
effort. 
What is wanted, then, is not achange of or- 
‘ganization : for, ifthere were such a change, it 
could add nothing to the resources of the Col- 
lege, the excellence of its education, the number 
‘ofits pupils, the confidence of patrons, the 
‘amount or the number of donations. It is in 
these particulars that the success or the failure 
‘of the College must appear ; and it may well be 
|questioned whether, under other auspices, its 
success could have been greater than it has been. 
But what is really wanted is a bona fide addition 
to its resources, out of the abundance of the Com- 
monwealth. Let the Legislature add to its li- 
brary—a library used more freely by the public 
than any library in the world, in proportion to 
its size. Let it replace its buildings, now fall- 
ing into the decay of age ; let it furnish the ap- 
paratus necessary for the studies of the present 
day ;—let itestablish scholarships for the sup- 
port of deserving youth»;—let it, in short, com- 
pensate the College for its entire desertion for 
thirty-six years, for the legislation which has 
actually taken back one of its own earliest grants, 
the ferry between Boston and Charlestown, for 
its neglect of the duty enjoined upon it in the 
Constitution of the State, ‘‘especially to cherish 
the University at Cambridge,’’ and then we shall 
|hear no more of the College failing to answer 
the reasonable expectations of the people,—then 
we shall have an institution of which the State 
will kave reason to be proud, as a monument of 
its own wisdom and generosity, as well as of the 
liberality of individuals ; and then there will be no 
more attempts to alter an organization which, for 
the period of the entire history of the Common- 
wealth, has been the means of placing Harvard 
College at the head of all institutions for educa- 
tion in the esantry, has raised its reputation 
higher and higher with every successive age, 
and has.erected it, with successful effurt, as an 
imperishabe memorial of the wisdom of its found- 
ers, and the generosity of its patrons, an object 
at once of the admiration of the stranger, and of 
the devoted affeztion of the educated sons of Mas- 
sachusetts. 


MR. WORDSWORTH. 


Thelast steamer brought the news of the 
death of this venerable poet. Many will feel 
that the great light of England is set, that the 
one has vanished from the earth, to whom they 
owe some of their purest joys, and some of the 
best growth of their mind and character. They 
have long looked up to him with reverential 
love. There is nothing to disturb their tender 
recollections of him. Wordsworth lived a very 
happy life, how unlike that of Coleridge ; how 
unlike, especially in its close, that of Southey. 
Revered all over the world as the teacher of 
beautiful and sublime truths which shall never 
perish ; having long out-lived the ‘evil tongues, 
rash judgments, and ‘sneers of selfish men,” 
which early beset him, having, for many years, 
taken his place, by the nearly unanimous verdict 
of competent judges, among the very few great 
masters of song, he is now ‘gathered within 
the tender shade”’ of the ‘‘ church-yard among 
the mountains,’’ his eye not dim, with no stain 
on his character, having written no line which 
he would wish to blot. 

And not alone by the cultivated, or the lovers 
of poetry is ne mourned. We can hardly im- 
agine the sorrow which will be felt in the vales 
and on the hill-sides of Westmoreland and Cum- 
berland. Forsixty or seventy years, Words- 
worth has traversed this beautiful region in all 
weathers, by night and day, catching all the 
varying phenomena of the seasons, and every- 
where welcomed, inthe humble cottage, and by 
the poor wagoner, as much asin the mansion of 
the noblemane There is not in this district a 
prominent object, or a striking phenomenon, OF 
an interesting historical incident or tradition, 
which is not consecrated and immortalized by 
his poetry. For all these objects he felt a broth- 
er's love. One of the last sonnets which he 
wrote was dedicated to Wansfell, a hill south- 
east of Amble-side, from a sense of shame that 
its praise had not been sounded by him before. 
Many a tree has been spared at his intercession. 
Many a “‘ modern improvement — has been post- 
poned at his entreaty. His spirit is interfused 
in all the objects of nature in his native soil. 
And he has stamped a material value on the 
country, more than a cotton manufactory or @ 
Menai bridge could do. Thousands are attrac- 








amount about $80,000 are invested in unpro- . 
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ted to the Lakes every summer, with his poetry 
their best guide-book. 

Mr. Wordsworth had just completed his 
eightieth year. When seen by the writer, not 
long since, he was vigorous in body, erect in 
form, cheerful in spirit, living in a terrestrial 
Eden, the object of reverential love among all 
his neighbors. With his commanding form, 
with his ample brow in its sculpture-like repose, 
with “the shooting light of his wild eyes,” he 
had reached that * final eminence,”’ ** a point on 
which he satin awful sovereignty.” Yet his 
manners and address were perfectly bland and 
unassuming, and in admirable consistency Wit 
the spirit which breathes through his poetry. 

Of the circumstances of his death we have 
not heard He was born April 7, 1770, at 
Cockermouth, a market-town of Cumberland, 
about twenty miles from Ambleside. His sur- 
viving family consists, we believe, of his wife, 
his sister, a woman of kindred genius, and two 
sons, one of thema clergyman. An only daugh- 
ter, inheriting much of her father’s genius, 
died two or three years ago. 

lt is understood that the first and third part of 
the ** Recluse’? (of which the Excursion is the 
second part,) have been for some time ready for 
the press. See the Preface to the Excursion. 
We here insert the ‘‘ Extemporaneous Lines ”’ 
of Mr. Wordsworth, on hearing of the death of 
the Eurick Shepherd. 


When first descending from the moorlands, 
I saw the stream of Yarrow glide, 

Along « bare and open valley, 

The Ettrick shepherd was my guide. 


When last along its banks I wandered, 
Through groves that had begun to shed 
Their golden leaves upon the pathways, 
My steps the border minstrel ied. 


The mighty minstre! breathes no longer, 
Mid mouldering runs low he lies ; 

And death, upon the braes of Yarrow, 
Has closed the shepherd poet's eyes: 


Nor has the rolling year twice measured, 
From sign to sign its steadfast course, 
Since every mortal power of Coleridge 
Was f.ozen at its marvellous sc urce; 


The rapt one of the god-like forehead, 
The heaven-eyed creature sleeps in earth ; 
And Lamb, the frolic and the gentle, 


Has vanished from his Jonely hearth. 


Like clouds that rake the mountain-summits, 
Or waves that own no curbing hand, 

How fast has brother followed brother, 
From suushine to the sunless land ! 


Yet 1, whose lids from infant slumber 

Were earlier raised, remain to hear 

A timid voice, that asks in whispers, 
“Who next will drop and disappear ?” 


Our haugh'y life is crowned with darkness, 
Like Lon. on with its own black wreath, 

On which with thee, O Crabbe ! forth-looking, 
1 gazed from Hampstead’s breezy heath. 


As if but yesterday departed, 

Thou too art gone beiore ; but why, 
O’er ripe fruit seasonably gathered, 

Should .rail survivors heave a sigh ? 


Mourn rather for that holy spirit, 
Sweet as the spring, as ocean deep ; 
For her whe, ere her summer faded, 


Has suk into a breathiess sleep. 


No more of old romantic sorrows, 
For slaughtered youth or love-lorn maid ! 
W ith sharper grief is Yarrow smitten, 
And Ettrick mourns with her their poet dead. 
Nov. 1835. 
Note.—8. T. Coleridge died July 25, 
Waiter Scott Sept. 21, 
Charlies Lamb “ Dec. 23, 
George Crabbe “ Feb. 3 
Felicia Hemans May 
(Congregationalist. 
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ANNIVERSARY WEEK. 


We are believers in the utility of these anni- 
Were it only thatevery man, 


versary meetings. 
who has been nursing some pet idea till it has 
become overgrown and monstrous—the tyrant of 
its owner and the torment of his neighbors—has 
an opportunity of showing it up in the daylight, 
we should think them of value. There is no bet- 
ter way in which to cure a man of exaggerated, 
distorted and one-sided views, than that of giving 
him full liberty to utter them in the presence of 
intelligent men, and obliging him to state them 
clearly and defend them. It is not the nonsense 
which is uttered that is perilous, but that which 
is cherished and meditated in the silent heart. 
Free discussion tempts out all sorts ef extrava- 
gant ideas, only to nip and blight them as with 
frost. Free discussion does not create absurd 
opinions, but only brings them to light and cor- 
rects them. If any man is beco ning enthusias- 
tic about any unsound or absurd noiion, by all 
means let him bring it out on the platform and 
off. 


struggle before its death 


show it The noise it makes, is only the 
But this is by no means the chief use of these 


anniversary meetings. In the course of next 
week there will be many able discussions of im- 
portant subjects. If we may judge from our 
personal experience, they wil] stimulate the minds 
and enlarge the view ofall who hearthem. All 
the conflicting speculations of New England will 
meet here next week. Those who two centuries 
! each other, will 
n respectfully 


The sound of one an- 


ago would have hung or burne 
walk pleasantly together and |iste 
to each other's heresies. 
other’s voices, is the best spell with which to 
drive away the spirits of bigotry and intolerance. 
Men learn to judge each other more justly by 
this mutual intercourse. To travel in the same 
car, and sleep in the same house, and dine at the 
same table, and discuss together the questions on 
which they are interested, does often more good 
than to listen to a hundrea sermons on Christian 
eharity. 

In our own body, those meetings have been the 
most useful, which have been most strictly reli- 
gious in their character and purpose. The best 
labors are those which are prompted by a devout 
heart, and many have carried from the religious 
meetings of the week, higher views of duty and 
holier purposes. In this connection we would 
suggest the importance of the Morning Confer- 
ence and Prayer Meetings. We believe that no 
stall part of the real profit of the week depends 
on them. 

We intended, however, when we sat down to 
write, to do little more than express our hope 
that there would be a large attendance both of 
ministers and laymen, and that they might come 
with the intention of devoting several days to the 
meetings. We hope too that our ablest men, 
both ministers and laymen, will come prepared to 
take part in the discussions. It is essential to 
their utility. And never was their a greater op- 
portunity of usefulness. The assemblies are 
composed to aremarkable degree of the intelli- 
gent and right-minded—of persons capable of ap- 
preciating the best thoughts of the best minds. It 
is rare thatso many meet together capable of 
profiting from the experience and wisdom of the 
wisest and most experienced, as at these anni- 
versaries. It is a common idea that they are oc- 
casions for mere rhetorical display. But it has 
seemed to us, that we have neverseen assemblies 
over which clear, well-informed good sense had 
so much power. It is an occasion not lightly to 
be thrown away. Those views which approve 
themselves tothe judgment, before a week is 
past willbe distributed by a thousand tongues 
over New England. A man who presents an 


important truth in one of these assemblies, has 
done a hundred fuld more towards giving it cir- 
culation than if he bad printed it in a book. 

But that the meetings may be profitable there 
are several obvious rules which ought to be ob- 
served. 

1. Let speeches be short. Ten minutes is as 
much as any one has a right to monopolize. It 
is enough for any purpose except personal dis- 
play. If aman has clear and distinct ideas on 
such subjects as will be discussed, he can express 
them in most cases, probably, in that time. He 
must remember that his hearers are generally in- 
telligent and cultivated men, familiar with the 
general subjects and having no need of any length- 
ened disquisition. There are few who after 
speaking ten or fifteen minutes, do not become se 
insufferably tedious that they are borne with only 
from a patience and courtesy that become almost 
unchristian from the excess of forbearance. 

2. Ifone has nothing to say, do not let him 
think it necessary to speak. Let him wait till he 
knows what he wants to say. Nothing does so 
much to destroy these meetings, as the loose, 
weak, unpremeditated preachings of persons who 
rise to speak, without any very definite idea. It 
silences those who could speak to the purpose 
It drives sensible men from the meeting. It is an 


The Berry Street Conference, under its new con- 
Stitution, presents an opening for this discussion, 
and we will cheerfully second our correspondent 
in bringing his plan before that body at its next 
session. 


“A HISTORY OF CHRIST” 


By W. H. Furness. Published by Crosby & Nichols. 


It is not to be expected that the religious pub- 
lie should often have occasion to pass judgment 
on a work of so large importance as this moder- 
ately sized volume by Dr. Furness. It is one of 
those books, taking their character and signifi- 
cance both from the minds that originate them 
and from their relation to vital questions in 
Christian thought, which appear only at consid- 
erable intervals, challenging a deliberate atten- 
tion and probably a permanent respect. We 
have here results of a strong and accomplished 
mind’s thinking, on subjects that lie at the basis 
of all speculations in Christian theology. Ex- 
cepting Mr. Norton's Treatise on the Gospels, 
we do not think of any contribution of equal 
consequence, made for several years past in this 
community to the cause of Biblical studies. 

The book is three things in one. First, it is 
a connected narrative of the events in the life of 





evil to be abated. 
3. We trust that Business Committees will 


and that the time may not have to be wasted on 
questions of order, but be given to the important 
questions, which will be presented. 

4. That the meetings may be profitable, they 
}must be attended. We would suggest the utili- 
ty of making them the business of the week. 
One loses his interest in every thing, by rambling 
about from place to place. Let him choose what 
diseussion he will attend, but having chosen, we 





suspect it is wise for him to abide by his choice. 


|Extracts from a Letter to one of the 
Editors. 


*] know of no one to whom I can, more suitably 
lthan to yourself, communicate a thought which 
has arisen in my mind ;—whether the approaching 
Anniversary Week will not be a favorable time for 
forming a Christian Anti-Slavery Organization. 
You must have regretted with me,—and hundreds 
i with us, that one of the noblest causes that ever 
| was advocated, should be continually and almost 
}exclusively presented to the public, in connection 
| with sentiments of opposition to the Christian re- 
ligion, to the laws, constitution, and union of our 
}eountry, and to the correct public sentiment with 
regard to the proper conduct for females. The 
/immediate suggesting cause of this thought to my 
mind, has been the perusal of a report of the New 
| York Anti-Slavery tumult, 
ible under the guidance of Rynders, justifying 
themselves, and gaining the eclat of defending law 
and religion, from the violent language of Garn- 
son and Wendell Phillips. It will be said, per- 
haps, that an organization of moderate men can do 
jnothing. I reply that the proof hes in the trial, 
| No good effort is likely to be entirely aseless. 1 
| may be said, we can act more efficiently apart. I 
jreply, we cannot issue tracts, we cannot readily 
} communicate our thoughts, we cannot show to the 
South the real moderate and Christian Anti-Slav- 
lery feeling of New England, without organization. 
| Perhaps the most formidable objection is that the 
Free Soil party occupies the ground. My objec- 
tion 1s, that this is a party, a political party,—and 
through that character losing much of its moral 
influence, and hable, if not certain, to become cor- 
rupted. 

“T confess, however, that I have not knowledge 
enough of the state of feeling among our more 
thoughtful men, to judge if they are prepared for 
such action. To some, the existing organizations 
are sufficient. They are willing to be “ hail fellow 
| well met” with men who brand them as a “ Broth- 
| erhood of Thieves.” Iam not. For some, colo- 





| nization is sufficient. I hold to this, as I always’ 


| have done, but I never have regarded it as a rem- 
| edy for Slavery. 
«“ Were such a society established, it would meet 
with abuse enough, no doubt. This we must be 
| prepared for. But if wisely conducted, it would 
}soou obtain an influence through the country far 


prepare themselves for the meeting beforehand, | 


We see there the rab- | 


| Jesus Christ, as they may be gathered from the 
| histories of the several Evangelists, without pre- 
| tension to chronological accuracy and without 
| formally recognizing any one of the different 
| theories of arrangement and succession. Car- 
| penter’s supposition respecting the duration of 
| the Saviour’s ministry is evidently adopted as 
the correctone. In thischaracter of an Account, 
‘or Story, the work before us has singular merit. 
| With a style of rare simplicity, vigor and classic 
| purity, with an artist’s faculty of greuping inci- 
dents, and something of a dramatist’s power in 
| disposing personages, the author bears his read- 

er forward in a progress where the interest never 
| flags, and the eye is never wearied of the scene. 
| Secondly, the work is an effort of spiritual 
discovery. It is a report of spiritual insight. 
| [t lays open the motives of actions, and discloses 

new traits of nature and truth in language. It 

unveils hidden meanings in the words, the looks, 
\ the speech and the silence ot the Son of God,— 
_ hidden, i. e. to sight dimmed by custom, or dull 
| from inward indifference. In common with the 

preceding production of the same writer, ‘‘Jesus 


‘and His Biographers,’"—though ina greater 
|degree than that,—it aims to place us not only 
|close at the side of the Man of Nazareth, sur- 
rounded by all his environments of time, cireum- 
‘stance, place, materials and suggestions, but 
also, so far as it may be done reverently, to carry 
‘us into the very central region of Christ’s per- 
sonal life, amidst the inmost springs of his hu- 
'man thoughts and feelings, and to let us look 
/out upon the world as it may have fain before 
|him. Very reverently, this is always attempted 
| by Mr. Furness, and, in our judgment, with such 
| success as has yet been attained by no other 
writer. 
excels, more than in the literal and logical. 


In this species of moral exegesis he 
He 
interprets better with the eye of the spirit than 
| with the seale and dividers of the commentator. 
He expounds eloquently, through a delicate 
syinpathy, the subtle inflections of the living 
Teacher's prophetic tones, however he may 
| lack skill to ply the demonstrator’s scalpel upon 
the bare Letter of the Record. We caanot enu- 
merate the instances in both volumes where, to 
the ordinary reader of the New Testament, a 
new beam of light flashes upon some familiar 
passage, and he will seem to be knowing the 
| Gospel for the first time. More than one such 
example will occur even to those who have made 


| 
; 
| 


out a full canvassing of the preliminray question. |additional authority at the time, from being 


adopted by Matthew and Luke.” At the Bap- 
tism,the opening of heaven to Jesus was the 
peace that filled his soul ; the voice was the in- 
ner purpose, now made definite and clear by an 
open act of consecration, and realized through 
the sensible shock of the water. The angels 
that ministered after the Temptation, were the 
approvings ef conscience. The maniac was 
restored by virtue of Christ’s authoritative look 
and accent. Peter’s mother-in-law, when taken 
by the hand, beeame ‘‘ so much better” that she 
left her bed. .The Disciples are described as 
‘‘certain friends of his whom he had previously 
induced to leave their usual pursuits, and accom- 
pany him on jis excursions over the country.” 
The leprous man was healed ‘‘with a brief and 
simple expression of his good will, uttered ina 
tone of regal authority.”” The boy sick of palsy, 
‘*a nervous disease,’’ animated by the expecta- 
tion of seeing Jesus, ‘‘must needs have got well,”’ 
though it appears he did not actually see him. 
The infirm woman's touch of Christ's clothes, 
‘must have been to her like an electric shock.” 
Jesus knew she had touched him, from the pe- 
culiarly convulsive twitch given to his garment 
by her fingers. The man whose hand was with- 
ered, “overpowered, stimulated, inspired by that 
grand authority, stretched out his hand, and it 
was strong like-the other.”” The Transfigura- 
tion was a compound result of Peter's dream and 
a thunder shower. The vail in the Temple that 
was rent at the Crucifixion, had become old, and 
happened then to be torn. The dead that ap- 
peared at thag time, appeared only in dreams and 
fancies. The earthquake at the Resurrection 
was the rolling away of the stone from the sep- 


ulchre. The angels in the tomb were pieces of 





linen. 
The author holds two positions respecting these 


|miraculous or wonderful effects ; first, that they | 
lare in accordance with the order of nature ; sec- 
|ondly that they are dependent on the faith of the 

'persons they are wrought upon. What is need- | 
jed then for a miracle is simply this, that two per- 





of doubt. It is quite curious to observe the stud- 
ied caution with which he speaks of Moses and 
the Hebrew dispensation,—of the prophecies, 
‘* the thrilling but indefinite language where the 
people found what they soughbt,’’—and even of 
the authority of Christ himself, remarking that 
he does not question the fact, ‘*‘ that the nations 
which now make their boast in his name owe 
much to him.”” Mr. Furness seems actually to 
relish a little skepticism, and he enjoys it the 
more for feeling how his rationalizing faith tri- 
umphs over it without any compromise of his in- 
credulity. On the other hand, he wins respect 
by his modesty. He does not dogmatize about 
angels, nor use rude speech touching devils. 
We like this : 

‘« Evil thoughts did come to Jesus, and he re- 
pelled them. This was all that he designed to 
tell, all that it interested even him to know. As 
we do not yet know how evil comes, one phil- 
osophy will do as weil as another.” 

And this we like: 

‘The pages of his history throw no direct 
light whatever upon the origin of those diseases 
ascribed in his day to evil spirits. We fancy, 
in the pride of science, that we have a wiser 
philosophy, but I do not know.”’ 

The reflection forces itself upon us, as we close 
this volume, what diverse theories of the gospel, 
systems of theology, and opinions respecting the 
offices of Christ himself, are capable of produc- 
ing one and the same noble fruit of Christian 
holiness in the lives of men. Let this teach us 
charity. An entirely different work from this 
must have been written by one who believed the 
general efficacy of Christ’s ministry to have cen- 
tred in his death, and whose religious ideas were 
all associated with the ‘‘ mystery of tedemption.”’ 
We believe for ourselves that there is a secret 
in Christ’s mission to the world, which Mr. Fur- 
ness, in this book at least, has not touched. But 
our criticisms fade into comparative dimness be- 
fore our sense of the reality of his own faith, and 
of his reverence for the Son of God. We owe 
him more gratitude than we can here express. 


| Nor do we believe it possible that any person 
likely to read this volume can fail to be purified, 
| elevated, and aided in his Christian discipleship, 


isons be found in conjunction, of sufficient faith. 
\If this were so, why did Jesus never fail ina 


miracle! Is it supposable that of al] the persons 


scrupulous to regard one another's rights, and 
well knowing the concord whereinto truthful 
minds, however divergent, are brought by the 
spirit of God, simply because the ends of meet- 
ing are not clearly marked out. From like 
causes, there has been no little waste of force and 
material in the addresses and discussions. Un- 
certain of the state of mind in his audience, the 
bi®ther called to make the annual address has 
been tempted to weave into one homily, a con- 
cio ad clerum, a theological essay and a reforma- 
tory speech. ‘The discussions too, starting at 
whatsoever point, have oscillated from relations 
of personal and pastoral experience to universal | 
plans of philanthropy, intersecting in their | 
course every conceivable degree of faith and 
doubt,—while the resolutions offered have so 
strangely mingled non-committalism and extrav- 
agance, that mutual respect seemed to enjoin si- 
lent passivity in preference to a half and half of 
lukewarm caution and pungent zeal. Such 
slight difficulties could be at once absorbed by 
an orderly distribution of the duties of the Con- 
ference. Finally it was thought, that, however 
pleasing it may be to meet in a leisurely, off- 
hand, companionable way, these occasions would 
become more immediately lively and more _per- 
manently invigorating in influence, if they were 
used as opportunities for exchanging the ripest 
thoughts and hopes which the years impart ; if 
this society, in a word, should devote itself less 
to kindly entertainment and more to combined 
work,—wherein truest recreation is always 
| found. 
| They, who hold ‘‘liberal and catholic views of 
| Christianity *’ will not be likely to meet witha 
firmer or more comprehensive ground of union, 
| than that laid down so briefly and largely, inthe 
| first age, by the apostle Paul. ‘There is one! 
| Body and one Spirit, even as we are called in| 
jone Hope of our calling ; one Lord, one Faith, | 
|one Baptism ; one God and Father of all, who 


|is above all and through all and in all.’* Let. 
lus definitely take this ground, “‘endeavoring to} 
| keep the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace.” 
| What a privilege is it to be once more author- | 
|ised totake it, as we are to-day, by the spirit, | 
| which everywhere speaks to the Churches, an-| 








(For the Christian Register.] 


OUR FIRESIDE EVENING HYMN. 


Hither, bright angels, wing your flight, 

And stay your gentle presence here,— 

Watch round, and shield us through the night, 
That every shade may disappear. 


How sweet, when Nature claims repose, 
And darkness floats in silence nigh, 

To welcome in at daylight’s close, 
Those radiant troops that gem the sky ! 


To feel that unseen hands we clasp, 

While feet unheard are gathering ro und,— 
To know that we. in faith, may grasp 
Celestial guards from heavenly ground ! 


O ever thus, with silent prayer 
For those we love, may night begin,— 
Reposing safe, released from care, 
Till morning leads the sunlight im. 
3. 7. F. 








MR. BARNARD’'S REPORT? 

This is Mr. Barnard’s eighteenth annual Re- 
port, and the thirteenth of the Warren St. Chap- 
el. Mr. Barnard presents a noble example of 
long-continued, self-denying devotion to a great 
work. We cannot imagine a better metuod of 
averting and remedying the moral évils most 
dangerous to a large city. It goes to the root 
of the matter. It takes the child by the hand 
and endeavors to lead him into the ways of in- 
telligence, industry and virtue. 

The Sewing Schools embrace 220 children 
and 34 teachers. The Evening Schools have 


| been opened four times a week during the six 


winter months, and have been attended by over 
300 in all—the average attendance being up- 
wards of 200. An infant daily School, to pro- 
vide an asylum for children under four years of 
age, whose parents would be obliged to leave 
them alone during the day, has had an average 
attendance of 40. The Sabbath School num- 
bers 536 children and 37 teachers. The Chil- 
dren's service cuntinues on Sunday with eon- 
stantly increasing evidence of its utility. The 


| Report contains a statement of the affairs of the 


Chapel and many acmirable suggestions respect- 
ing the general subject, to which the long ex- 
perience of Mr. Barnard gives great weight. 


greater than that exercised by the cpposers Of the | the investigation of these Scriptures the chiei 
Church and the Union. I have often thought of | & of their li 

| one of the fables in our old German Reader. ‘ The} wes of their lives. 
| nightingale would not sing because the frogs made | themselves to be candid, unprejudiced inquirers, 
such a noise. Ah, said the shepherd, I only hear! only because they are not conscious of yielding 
them, because thou art silent.’ y ’ 


Very many men suppose 


up their independence by a direct, positive, act. 


Were we at liberty to publish our correspondent’s 
Iname, it would, on various grounds, add great 


weight to his suggestions. Of the duty, even more 


|than the right, of strenuous anti-slavery action at | 


the present crisis of affairs, we have no doubt. 
| But we deem it an open question, whether the at- 
tempt to create a new anti-slavery organization 
might not hazard the independent and influential 
position, which many good men now occupy with 
reference to The 


} weight of individual opinion is almost always in- 


the great sin of our nation. 
juriously affected by one’s connection with a socie- 
ty for the manufacture of opinion. Less confidence 
is placed in the freshness and heartiness of the 
convictions which one expresses ez officio as an of- 
ficer or pledged member of an association, than 
when the same convictions are maintained, and on 
all proper occasions re-asserted, at no prompting 
other than that of conscience and humanity. Be- 
' sides, we doubt whether societies designed to cre- 
|ate or influence opinion are even useful, or other- 
|wise than injurious, except in the very earliest 
| stages of a reform. 
jenterprise or stage of progress, there must be the 
apparatus of public meeting, agencies, and tracts, 
in order to obtain the public ear. But so soon as 
the independent press, lecturer’s chair, and pulpit, 
|are enlisted in behalf of the new idea, it is sure of 
further propagation in the best way in which it 
can be diffused, that is, in conneztion with old 
truths, established principles, and fully approved 
Meanwhile its original advocates be- 
some one idea men, denounce or defame all men 


| charities. 


of two or more ideas, and by their own extrava- 
gance do much to suppress, and more to neutral- 
ize the efforts of men, who believe and feel all that 
they do in this individual case, but who have mind 
We 
believe that our Peace Societies would best serve 
| the cause of peace by their own dissolution, though 


and heart for other forms of truth and duty. 


we doubt whether without their agency their dis- | 


| tinguishing opinions would have been maintained 
jat the present time by any Christians except the 
Quakers. 

We believe that anti-slavery societies have done 
| great good; we believe that they are now doing 
‘unmitigated harm. Were they disbanded, the pul- 
| pit would be freer, and the Christian minister, in 
| view of his whole circle of responsibilities and du- 
| ties, would be able to say and do a great deal more 
|than now for the slave, without endangering his 

usefalness in other directions. We have no doubt 
| that the leading religious journals of the North are 
| doing much more for freedom, than the so-call- 
‘ed anti-slavery papers. The Independent alone, 
‘is atthe present moment diflusing the soundest 
| Christian views of slavery and its remedy among 
| shousands of people, who would never have looked 
|into the columns of the Emancipator or the Stand- 
lari. And for anti-slavery tracts, what can we 
want better than the speeches and letters of Hale, 


| Seward, Chase and Mann, which by means of the 
'franking privilege make their way intoevery nook | 


|and corner of the country, and find through the 
official station of their authors an immeasurably 
‘more favorable acceptance than would be accord- 
ed tothe pamphlet issues of a board of publica- 
tion ? 
We throw out these hints, not in opposition ‘o 
the vlan suggested by our friend and brother, but 
| as presenting a view of the subject worthy of being 
| Seriously considered, should a new organization be 
attempted. We should be glad to join any of our 
' friends, during the approaching anniversary week, 
‘in discussing the expediency of such an attempt ; 
| but are not prepared to unite in the attempt with. 


At the outset of a new moral | 


Mr. Furness has unmis‘akeably thought and 
, seen for himself; and therefore, however we 
may esteem his conclusions, he does draw an 
air of unusual reality about his subjects and o) 
manly sincerity about his own ideas. 

But, viewed under a third aspect, this work 
| is a statement and defence of a particular theory 
|of the miracles recorded in the four Gospels. 
So far forth, we cannot help regarding the author 
| as an advocate, rather than an umpire. There are 

several cases where his expositions are so forced, 
in order to conform them to this theory, that we 
are compelled to believe that here even his re- 
markable freedom from bias and preconception 
suffers some degree of subservience to a favorite 
opinion. It is almost amusing to notice the 
apparent good-faith that says in the preface, ‘*] 
‘have written the present volume with as little 
discussion of points that may be questioned as 
possible.”’ 

The special proposition Mr. Furness wishes 
| to establish is this :-— The Life of Jesus is within 
| the order of Nature. ‘It has for long ages been 
| represented as an exception, an anomaly,’’ he 
| says. ‘* I wish so to tell the story of it, that it 
| may be seen how it consists with itself and with 

all things.*” He adds the rather exaggerated 
declaration that “It is regarded with a supersti- 
| tious awe so deep as to paralyse the common 
| sense of those who read it.’’ The most distinct 
| statement of his own belief as to Christ’s rank in 
| the Universe is this: ‘* That he was most gra- 
ciously and specially endowed by nature,—a be- 


ing of extraordinary completeness and elevation, 
| —that his natural gifts were unprecedented, his 
| whole history shows. Of all born of woman, no 
|ene has appeared like him. He represented, 
not a class or an age, but humanity in its highest 
form. But when I speak of him thus, as one by 
| himself, [ would have it distinctly undergtoud 
| that I do not consider his being as a miracle in 
| any other sense than that in which the being of 
every man, of everv thing, is a miracle. Pecu- 
liar, original as he was, his existence was strict- 
ly within the course of nature. There is nothing 
in nature that renders it impossible for a human 
being to be born, possessed of all the gifts which 
Jesus possessed.” So Jong as God has not seen 
fit to bring into the world any soul approaching 
Christ’s in greatness, power and purity, we do 
not conceive this latter assertion to be one of 
great moment. Doubtless, God’s Omnipotence 
1S OMnipotent. 

It seems hardly fair to undertake to give the 
author’s construction of the several recorded 
miracles, without adding those skilful explana- 
tions of his own that do so much to prepare the 
mind, and make that construction appear rea- 
sonable. Referring our readers therefore to the 
beok itself, as the only just means of learning the 
author's views, we will venture to say that, 
stripped of the magic of his art, his interpreta- 
tions are, in fact, the following. The miracu- 
lous conception and the ante-natal visitation of 
the Spirit were Mary’s dreams. {[t was only 
the wonder of the after-life that drew these pri- 
vate occurrences, variously magnified and dis- 
torted, into publicity. ‘*Had there been no fic- 
tions it might well be doubted whether there 
were any facts. There was no blame and no 
harm in such productions. They received no 





|he wrought his wonders upon, not one was de- 
ficient in faitht What marks the difference be- 
tween these Jewish invalids and all the holy saints 
{that have lived in the world since their time! 
| Had the faith of the former in Jesus a more heal- | 
|ing efficacy, than the faith of many suffering be- | 
|lievers in the compassion of God ? 

Nowhere does the author's theory encounter | 
iso much difficulty as in his account of Christ's 
Lazarus, he says, literally 


jraising the dead. 


by its single and devout spirit. 





REPORT, 


Presented to the Ministerial Conference 
in 1849. 


[The following paper explains itself. We 
print it, with the author’s consent, though ne- 
cessarily with alarge omission, not only to re- 
fresh the memory of the ministerial brethren, 
but because we know it must prove interesting 


jheard the voice of Jesus, because of the faith and | to our readers generally. The recommendations 


jaffection that had possessed him while he was 
lalive. But, not to mention other difficulties, are 


it contains were not adopted without amend- 
ments. } 


jwe not expressly left to infer by the narrative | _ 


that decomposition of the body had commenced ? 
| As to the other persons raised from the dead, 
| why, two of them were young persons, and ‘‘Je- 
sus spoke in a peculiar manner of the young.” 
|The widow’s son, if net so young as these, was 
neither yet so old, nor so worldly-minded, nor so 
long dead but that the voice of Jesus could reach 
‘him and summon him back. : 
We have never been able to discover, why the 
two parts of the author's doctrine of miracles, 
jboth of which are more fully, and perhaps more 
‘ably developed in his former work than in this, 
j|may not be separated. If we rightly apprehend 
|him—and we are not quite sure that with all his 
pains-taking, and his power in the use of lan- 
|guage we do—we have no reason to differ from 


|him in regagd go the harmony and keeping of | 


j on ‘ . 
| Christ's wohderful works with the whole order 
of nature. AlJl are God’s, and must therefore 


| consist. What is natural, however, to God, 


|may be supernatural to ue, and may have all the | 
| effects of a supernatural disclosure or revelation. | 
| Miracles, (the very necessity of this word in lan- | 
| guage is an argument in itself,) are the break- | 


}ings through of a higher order of things, and a 
higher set of laws, than we finite beings can 
| comprehend, and are thus supernatural tokens of 
Divine power and spiritual realities. We sup- 
| pose that we can agree with Mr. Furness, when 
|he says that he sees in the action of the powers 
|which Jesus exercised, even those that were 
| most peculiar to him, the inimitable method of 
| nature, and thank him for the striking ability 


| with which he has illustrated and enforced this | 


| . 
jtruth. Se also we can assent to the positive | 
| part of the teaching of this book respecting the 
His life is 


It is in har- 


/naturalness of Christ's whole life. 
‘natural, and yet more than nawural. 

| mony with what we call nature, and yet is some- 
|what above the plane of it. Violating none of 
|the laws of nature, it yet reveals a Divine Power 
lying beyond the sphere of its operations. Why 
jshould this human mind be so ambitivus to know 
jnature as God knows it? Why should it not, 


| he : fai : 
| being finite, be made to receive by faith, truths ETE 


| whose origin is far beyond the confines of this 
| mortal experience’ Take the mystery of a bit- | 
|ter bereavement. 
|inexplicable by all we know of nature; yet we | 
|accept it,—not doubting but God has made a 
| place for it in nature, through a religious trust. 


| So with a child and its parent. The child feels | 


|some parts of its discipline to be natural, while 
the motive of certain other parts is felt to be a 


as unnatural. 

But, the other favorite idea of Mr. Furness, 
that faith on the part of the subject of a miracle, | 
is necessary to the working of a miracle, we re- 


philosopby or by whe facts. 


upon inanimate objects. And it drives our au- | 
thor to shifts of ingenuity which, compared with 
the ordinary dignity and weight of his matter, 
seem almost puerile. The wonderfulness of an 
act of Jesus he appreciates; and as he glow- 
ingly describes it, we are often brought into a 
feeling that inquires why he should so hesitate 
to say miracle, and why he shouid insist upon 
appending to it his pet condition. Sometimes, 
too, his theory leads him, as it seems to us, into 
slight inconsistencies. On one page he depreci- | 
ates historical evidence as ceasing ‘‘ to be essen- 
tial.’ But his whole work is a splendid testi- 
mony to its value, Here he insists on the ‘‘ un- 
conscious simplicity of childhood,’’ in Jesus, and | 
there he admits that he was conscious of his | 
gifts, as he says in the desert, ‘‘ If I am: possess- | 
ed of the power of a Son of God, why should 1 | 
not turn these stones into bread?’ Denying to | 
Jesus any other prophetic knowledge than such 
as comes of a clear spiritual nature—deny- 
ing that he had any idea of establishing a visible 
church—denying that he foresaw the future for- 
tunes of his truth in the world, he yet confesses, 
perhaps inadvertently, that Jesus predicted with 
particularity the number of days that he should | 
lie in the sepulchre. 








Maintaining that Christ | 
taught ‘‘ what Nature teaches, and no more,”’ 
what would he say of the origin of the New Tes- 
tament doctrine ot the divine forgiveness of sin? 
Has nature taught that doctrine any where else 
but in the Gospel ? 








Mr. Furness is a firm believer in the dignity 


There is something in it quite | 


total mystery, yet without their being regarded | 


On Thursday morning, June 1, 1848, the fol- 
lowing resolu ion was offered to the Conference, 


iby W. H. Channing : 


‘ That in fulfilment of the desires of the dody 
of Ministers of this Commonwealth, who, ‘ agree- 
ing in liberal and catholic views of Christianity,’ 
formed in 1820, the Berry Street Conference, 

| with the avowed end of ‘ diffusing practical re- 
| ligion and the spirit of Christianity’— 

| * A Committee be appointed to inquire wheth- 
jer some plan cannot be adopted by this Confer- 
‘ence for promoting /arger unity in sparit, truth 
and deed among Christians.” 

| ‘This resolution was adopted, and Messrs. W. 
| H. Channing, Gannett, Lamson, Stone, Clarke, 
| Huntington, Osgood, were appointed a Commit- 
'tee. The Committee has held two meetings, 
/neither of which was fully attended ; and at the 
last, the Chairman was instructed to prepare a 
| report upon his individual responsibility. This 
report he now respectfully presents to the Con- 
ference. 

The history of the Ministerial Conference is 
well known. The occasion of its origin was the 
Unitarian Controversy. It was formed from 
among Congregational Ministers of Mwssachu- 
|setis, shut out by theological jealousies from 
| sympathy and intercourse with a large body oi 
| their so-called Orthodox brethren. Agreeing in 
‘liberal and catholic views,’’—to quote the lan- 
guage of the first‘address delivered before them 
—they prepared to meet during the anniversary 
week of each year, ‘* not simply for the advance- 


’ 


ment of their peculiar opinions, but for the gen- 
eral diffusion of practical religion and the spirit 
of Christianity.”’ They wished to consult as 
to the best means of quickening in their own 
hearts, in their congregations, their neighbor- 
hoods, and the world at large, a huly and hu- 
mane life. 

Since its first meeting in 1820, the Conference 
has assembled annually to hear an address from 


‘one of their number, and to treat such subjects | 


of interest as were brought before them, by the 
| Executive Committee or by private members. 
These occasions have been, fur the most part, 
Aged veterans, ripe laborers, young 
apostles in the service of pure and progressive 
Christianity, have come up, year by year, drawn 
together by grateful memories, and good hope of 
spiritual refreshment. The temper of the body 
has been, to a rare degree, generous and just, 
the tune of its discussions courteous and truth- 
ful ; and it would be difficult to find in any part 
of Christendom, a larger assemblage of earnest, 
accomplished, influential persons, gathered on 
_so broad a ground of free thought, cordiality and 
‘honorable independent fellowship. 

The opportunity thus gained is certainly a 
rich one, and should be worthily used. 


| partisanship,—trammelled by no ecclesiastical 


ly sets_aside all the records of miracles wrought fetters,—admitting that the past has not sat- 


isfactorily solved the problems of man’s destiny, 
—aware that human societies are not yet re- 
formed after the Ideal of Christian Brotherhood, 
—while assured that Providence inspires and 
guides the Church of God, that the Divine Life 
of Love will triumph at last over all modes of 
self-will, and thatthe advent of Heaven upon 
Earth draws nigher,—such a body of Ministers 
of Religion should make each season of confer- 
ence an era, marked by bright records of growth 
in goodness, of truth discovered, of fraternity 
victorious over worldly strife. 

A wish to increase the efficiency of this Con- 
ference led last year to the appuintment of a Com- 
mittee, instructed ‘‘to inquire whether some plan 
cannot be adopted for promoting a larger unity 
in spirit, truth, and deed among Christians.’’ 
It was thought, thatthe unsectarian ground, tak- 
en and kept by this body in principle, though 
transiently, it may be, lost sight of in prac- 
tice, might be more distinctly defined, and thus 
a plain sign given of our desire for reconciliation 
with all followers of our common Master, and 
a welcome held forth to the catholic in spirit of 
all denominations to commune together ;—an 
attitude admirably corresponding to the wants 
and aspirations ofthe age. Again it wasthought 
that experience showed how one hinderance to 


easily be set aside. Assembling, each with fa- 
vorite ends in view, and impelled by different 
though nowise necessarily hostile tendencies, 
collisions have arisen unwittingly among men 


{nouncing a reunion of long scattered believers | Copies of the Report are deposited at Crosby 
jin a Church truly catholic,—where, communing | and Nichols’s for any of our friends from the 


|in one Central Life of Love, the children of God country who may desire to see it. 


| 
NEW BOOKS. 





| may co-operate universally in deeds of Jove, and 
‘thus by experience learn the reality of that Di- 
vine Order of love, whereby spirits on earth are| Dr. Burnar’s New Worx. We received 
bound to spirits in heaven, and all are united to Dr. Burnap’s volume on the Reetitude of Human 
the Infinite Father. Certainly, eighteen centu-| Nature, but too late for any thing more than this 
ries of controversy should have sufficed to teach brief notice. From the portions that we have 
us, that through good-will and good works must | read, we judge it to be a work of marked ability 
| we, as theologians, be fitted to explore in thougat | and value. It treats of fundamental questions 
| the wonders of our spiritual destiny,—that only | in theology, and few men are better qualified to 
“by being “rooted and grounded in love’’ can we| discuss them. It is a book not to be overlooked 
| be enabled ‘with all saints, to comprehend, what! 0m Anniversary week. We shall recur to it 

is the length and breadth and depth and height, | 2gain. 
| and to know the love of Christ which passeth Communion Tuovcuts, sy Rev. S. G. But- 
| knowledge,’’ til] we are ‘‘filled with all the full-) FINCH. This is a book which in matter, manner 
| ness of God.”’ and spirit we can heartily commend. It cannot 
5 2 ‘ , : ; | be read without leaving behind it religious and 


For the end of enabling the Conference to act 4¢¥®"t thoughts and Christian influences. It is 
definitely upon the few simple suggestions thus | an excellent work to be read in one’s solitary 


presented, the following resolutions are drawn | and meditative hours ; and any one who wishes 
up: | to make a present of a religious book toa friend, 


1. The Position assumed by this Conference | need on hesitate long what to purchase, if he 
of Ministers, is the Catholic Unity of Christians ; | finds this on the bookseller’s counter. Ii is just 
and Ministers of all Christian denominations are published and for sale by Crosby and Nichols 
cordially weleomed to aid us in attaining the . 
}grand common ends of Holiness—Truth—hHu- 
manity. 

2. A Meerinc ror Sprraitrvat Communion 
shall be held by members of the Conference, on 


ey of Anniversary week, from 





THE UNITARIAN FESTIVAL. 

We understand that the arrangements for this 
pleasant Festival are progressing under the best 
auspices, and we have every réason to anticipate 
as pleasant an occasion as that of any previous 
year. One of our distinguished citizens has been 
invited to preside ; and the Committee are most 


19. 

3. A Meerine ror Free Conrerence shall be 
held on the Wednesday of Anniversary week, 
from 9 o'clock in the morning onwards, when an 
premecagyg ag rub te cauauden eins assiduous in their labors in providing for the 
land discussions comfort and pleasure of those who intend to 

4. A Meerine ror Fraternat Co-operation | be present. 
shall be held on Wednesday afternoon, from 3 | 








“ 
Con- 
, i|gregating from distant quarters, instructed by 
gard as altogether insupportable, whether by | varied experience,— uncommitted ty theological 
It of course instant- | 


| ington. 


; ‘ S {fe‘ed by Rev. Mr. Merrick, of Walpole. Excellent hymn* 
the harmonious conduct of our meetings might | were written for the occasion by Rey. Dr. Flint, of Salem, 


G 
} od build up their Zion in peace and holiness. 


|o’clock, onwards, when reports ir relation to 
philanthropic movements and pastoral duty shall 
| be offered and discussed. 

5. The appointment of lecturers. the reception 
‘and use of papers and reports, and the general 
direction of the meetings, shall be duties of the 
| Executive Committee of the Conference, as at 
present constituted. 


All which is respectfully submitted. 


} 





| tyr We would remind our readers that the 
Annual Discourse before the Book and Pamphlet 
| Society, will be delivered by Rev. George E. 
Ellis, on Tuesday evening at 7 1-2 o’clock, in 
Mr. Waterston’s Church, Bedford Street. 











News from the Churches. 


Quincy, Itt. The Unitarian Society at Quin- 
‘ey has purchased a more eligible lot of land for 
| their Church, and are about to remove and en- 

large it. 


Mansrietp. Mr. Daniel Waldo Stevens was 
ordained at Mansfield on Wednesday, the 22d. 
|The Sermon was preached by Rev. Dr. Put- 
“nam. 
| Borrauo. The ministry at large in this city 
commences with nearly a hundred Sunday School 
pupils, and about as many adult worshippers. 
Few cities could present a larger field. 


Tue West. Rev. Ephraim Nute is about to 
spend some months in missionary service at the 
| West; our widely-scattered friends will be 
icheered by his visit, and thankful for his servi- 
| ces, 











ORDINATION AT MANSFIELD. 


| Inthe part«f Norton now cay yed Mansfield, we are in- 
formed, re igious services were first held in the year 1732. 
The building of the present church was completed in 1768. 
It stands very near to the spot occupied by the first house 
for public worship. Until April, 1770, this place was called 
| the “North Precinct of Norton ;” at that time it was in- 
|corporated into a separate town, and called Mansfield. 
From that period to the present, this parish has experienc- 


| ed changes similar to those which have beful'en other reli- | 
Six other societies have been formed and | 


| gious societies. 
| grown up around it. In 1838 more thn thirty of its church 


| - R . | a 
| members seceded to unite in the formation of the present | of the past, and suggest such topics as cannot 


| fail to prove profitable in the hands of the able 


| Orthodox society. We are giad to Jearn that at present 
| the parish is out of debt, and, though not large, is animated 
| by a good spirit, and has encouraging prospects. } 
On Wednesday of this week, Mr. Daniel W. Stevens, | 
from the Divinity School in Cambridge, was ordained as 
| Pastor of this First Congregational Parish in Mansfield. 
! he occasion, we believe, was full of gratifying int-rest to 
all who attended. * The Introductory Prayer was offered by 
Rev. Dr. Putnam, of Roxbury. Selections from Scripture 
were read by Rev. Mr. Rridge, of Eust Lexington. The 
| sermon,—oue of great power, and listened to with the deep- 
est uttention—on the Relation of the Sabbath, the Sanctua- 
| ry, and the Bible to each other, was preached by Rev. Dr. 
| Putnam, from Luke iv. 16. The Ordaining Prayer was 
| offered by Rev. Dr Francis, of the Divinity School, Cam- 
| bridge, who was also Moderator of the Council. The 
| Charge was given by Rev. Mr. Robinson, of Medfield. The 
| Right Hand of Fellowship by Rev. Mr. Bridge, of East Lex- 
ii The Address to the society was delivered by Rev. 
Mr. Kinsley, of Mend The C 








} g Prayer was of- 


Rev. Mr. Pierpont, of Medford, and Rev. Mr. Swan, of Ken- 
nebunk. We trust that the strong interest taken in the 
services and in the day may be regarded as a token of 
much good to this band of Christian worshippers. May 





| The Committee ask of our friends two favors ; 
| first that they will supply themselves early with 
| tickets, so thatthey may seasonably know the 
| number for whom to provide, and secondly, that 
| our friends, particularly the ladies, will interest 
themselves in the donation of flowers to embel- 
| ish the Tables and adorr the Hall Next to 
the presence of the ladies themselves, nothing 
| adds more to the grace of these festivals than 
| the bountiful display of flowers, and we feel con- 
fident that every one who has been present in 
former years, and enjoyed their delightful influ- 
| ence, will not fail to add this beautiful tribute to 
| the happiness of the occgsion, if thev have it in 
| their power. Let the Green House, the Gar- 
| den, and the open field send their messengers in 
this sweet season of the year to this annual love 
feast of the Brethren. 
| Flowers may be sent to Assembly Hall, op 
| posite United States Hotel, on Monday afternoon, 
|or previous to 12 o'clock on Tuesday, the 
morning of the Collation, or to B. H. Greene's 
| 124 Washington street. The Committee will 
| be present to receive them. 





Twenty-FirtH ANNIversary. The Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association closes this year the 
| first quarter-century of its existence. We un- 
| derstand that the Executive Committee have 
| very properly decided to use this fact as the 
, pointon which the addresses at the public meeting 
will turn. Twenty-five years, passed in review, 
would at any time furnish large material for dis- 
course : the Jast twenty-five years,—what a his- 
tory do they include, what remembeances do 
they call up! 





tr The Editors of the Christian Register 
coneur entirely in their opposition to any and 
every measure which, in their opinion, can di- 
rectly or indirectly lead to the extension of 
slavery into territory now free, but they differ 
somewhat, as their articles may show, in their 
views respecting the final influence of some ot 
the measures now before the country, and of 
speeches made in their defence. 








This Anniversary of the Unitarian Association 
completes a quarter of a century : this fact will 
add interest to the occasion, will call for a review 


gentlemen who are engaged to speak on Tues- 
day evening. H. 





An exceedingly interesting address may be ex- 
pected at the Anniversary of the Peace Society 
by Rev. Mr. Stone of Park St. Church: all who 
heard his eloquent remarks at the Congress-Con- 
vention a month or two ago, will be thankful to 
hear him more fully on Monday eve. H. 





Meapvitte. Rev A. P. Peabody, of Ports- 
mouth, N. H., is to deliver the Anniversary 
Discourse before the graduating class of the 
Meadville Theological School. We are glad to 
learn that the prospect for the next year's class 
is good—better than usual. 





ta Several valuable communications which 
came too late for this week, will appear in our 
paper week after next. 
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Notices of New Publications. | 


Tue ELEMENTS OF ASTRONOMY ; or, the World as it Is and 
as it Appears: by the Author of * Theory of Teaching,” } 
&c. Buston: Crocker & Brewster. 1620. 


We took up this book in the evening for the pur- | 
pose of examining into its merits as a School-book ; | 
but we soon forgot our object, and lured on from 
page to page by its growing interest, read a 
large portion of the volume before laying it down. 
One could not expect anything absolutely new in 
such a treatise, but old facts are presented so con- 
stantly under new aspects, the style is so clear, 
flowing, and to the point, the illustrations even 
when old made so fresh and vivid, sometimes by 
a single felicitous phrase or turn of thought, that it 
has all the charm of an original work on a new 
subject. Besides this, the interest of the reader is 
sumulated by vistas of thought which open out on 
every side, from the main path. The mind of the 
Author is of that full and suggestive kind which 
keeps the attention of the reader constantly awake. 
You are perpetually lighting on passages which 
make you say : This never occurred to me before. 
We account for the excellence of the book, in part, 
from the fact stated in the preface, that the sub- 
stance of it was prepared for use in School, with- 
out reference to publication. It was written for 
the direct and immediate purpose of instruction, 
and it has the practical, straightforward, business- 
like character, which we should naturally expect, 
when prepared under such circumstances by one 
of the most accomplished and gified women and 
successiul teachers of the country. She has in 
several cases made extracts from Mrs. Somerville. 
Whatever the mathematical and scientific attain- 
ments of the latter, Mrs. Lowell altogether sur- 
passes her in clearness and simplicity, and in that 
great but indescnbable charm of style which draws 
one on Irom paragraph to paragraph with an inter- 
est which never wearies. We are confident that! 
the book only requires to have its meiits known, 
to secure its general adopuon in schools where As- 
tronumy ts taught. 

We would suggest one thing which occurred to 
us—it might or might not be an unprovement— 








for consicerauion when a new edition is published. 
lt is the insertion of some of those pictorial repre- 
seniations of celesual phenomena, such as have 
made Nichol’s works on similar subjects so inteili- 
gitie and atiractive. The young iove to learn 
through the eye. However good the verbal des- 
cripuon, the ulusiration is of great service in help- 
ing one to understand the descrpuon. 





Tue Gosps, its own Apvocare: by George Griftin, 

L.L. D. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

The style of this work is rhetorical and not un- | 
frequently poinied and forcibie. There are many | 
striking passages, but on the whole, the work is | 
loosely and carelessly writen. it jacks beth the| 
thoroughness and the logical accuracy which should 
characterize a treatise on Chrisuan Evidences. A 
hastily prepared and impeciect work on this sub-| 
ject is of doubtiul uulity. It makes the reader dis- | 
trust the force of the real evidence. It is far beer | 
to direct him at once to the volumes of Paley, or} 
Butler, or Norton, than to put into his hands one} 
of a louse and inconciusive character, although it 
be of more recent date. 
work does not arise at ail trom the Orthodoxy 
wrought into is texture, but to the fact that it does 


Vur objection to such a 


not seem to us, DOtWithstanding its merits’ in some | 
respects, So Ciear, thorough and Conclusive a state- | 
ment of the evidence fur Chrisuanity, as may be | 
found elsewhere. It is tor sale at Crosby & Nich-| 
ols’s. 
Picroriat Fietp Book or tue Revo.urTion : by Benson | 


J. Lossing. with six hun red Bugraviugs on Weed. 
New York: harper & Brothers. ic... 


This is the first number of a splendid serial 
work onthe American Revolution. lt em races} 
the characterisucs of a book of travel and a his- | 
tory. The engravipgs are very numerous and | 
well done. ‘The author has visied the most im- 
portant historical localities of the Revolution, and | 
sketched and described thé relics of the past, head | 
quarters of officers, plans of jortufications, plans ol | 
all the battles, portraits of persons, and whatever 
else would be of special interest to the reader. The 
first number is devoted to Saratoga and the cap- 
ture of Burgoyne. It coutains a large number ot 
excellent pictorial illustrations of the principal 
scenes, The work will be completed in about | 
twenty numbers, to be issued twice a month by | 
Harper & Brothers, New York. 


Tue Conquest or Canapa: by the Author of Hochelaga. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. lsov. 


These volumes bring the history of Canada down 
to the period when the French supremacy was sup- 
planted by the English power. It is a valuable 
work, on a portion of history comparatively but lit- 
tle known,—one of the works which are making) 
the history of America familiar to all who read the 
English language. It has been evidently prepared 
with much care, and if the author’s political preju- 
dices sometimes appear, it is nut more than must 
always be the case in a historical work by one who 


| 


has sincere and settled convictions, while they 
do not materially affect its value. Mr. Warbur- 
ton’s style is graceful, flowing, rich and perspicu- 
ous. ‘The narrative is one which will hold and re- 
pay the attention of the reader. It is published in} 
a good style by the Harpers. 


Tue History or Cyrus: by Jacob Abbott. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1850. 


This work, like those which have preceded it, 
possesses the great charm of a clear, flowing, pic- 
turesque narrative. That the series secures the 
interest of children, we know from personal obser- 
vation. In allrespects the works of which it is 
composed are infinitely preferable to the story 
books which seem to swarm upon us like one of| 
the plagues of Egypt. In our judgment, itis one 
of the best series of books which, for years past, | 
has been prepared for the young. 





A Treatise on Excuisn Pusctuation : by John Wilson. 
Second Edition. Bostun, 1850. 


We advise any one who wishes to understand | 
thoroughly the whole art and mystery of Punctua- | 
tion and Proof-reading, to get this volume. Itisa 
book to be kept on the tabie, or to be studied by 
letter-writers, authors and printers, by every one, 
in short, who wishes to make what he writes clear 
and intelligible. The art of punctuation is not al- 
ways valued as it ought to be. These “ stops and 
points” are toa sentence, what hinges are to a 
door, as unobserved and as indispensabie. 


SixTeentH AnnvaL Report of the Benevolent Fraternity 
of Churches. 


We have no room this week to do more than re- 
fer our readers to this report, and to say that it is 
a valuable one. It includes separate reports from 
Rev. Messrs. Cruft and Winkley, Rev. Dr. Bige- 
low, and an ercellent one from Mrs. Bigelow, 
whose devoted labors have added greatly to the 
utility of this most important Institution. 

Bermon: by Leonard Bacon, on completing the Twenty- 
fifth year of his Ministry. New Haven. 
Dr. Bacon’s ministry in the First Church in New | 

Haven has been a long and apparently a happy, | 

as it certainly has been an honorable and useful 

one. This affectionate sermon must have had pe- 
culiar interest for those to whom it was addressed, 

and coming from one occupying so prominent a 

position in the Orthodox body, his views of minis- 

terial life must have a general interest. We in- 
tend, when the Anniversaries are past, to give 
some extracts from it. 


Phillyps, Sampson & Company have published 
No. 16, (Macbeth) of their fine edition of Shak- 
8peare. 


| wanting. 


| able to continue them. 





Harper & Brothers have published from the last | 
London edition, a cheap and convenient edition of 
Macaulay’s History of England. 


(For the Register.) 
GOSSIP. 

However trite this subject may be, it is becom- 
ing that all should occasionally consider it ; that all 
should at times look well into their hearts, and see 
if there be not lurking there alatent love of Gossip; 
a little, unnoticed and unguarded habit of detrac- 
tion ; as detraction appears sometimes almost sy- 
nonymous with gossip. 

Of this idle spurit of gossip the world is full. It 
busies itself alike in city, and in country; it runs 
through all communities; and even winds itself 
between the hearts of (riends, and steals away all 
trust and true affection by its lacerating sting! 
It is restless and untiring, ever on the wing ; it is 
laden apparently with a world of care; burdened 
with vast responsibilities, fraught with deep mys- 
teries, and animated with ardent zeal! It is to be 
sure a common place remark, to speak uf the mis- 
chievous tendency of gossip: but nevertheless it 
needs to be brought to mind, still more frequently, 
and particularly, until it actually takes hold, and 
makes the impressiun it ought. For gossip is real- 
ly a noxious evil; a mean, and miserable sin, rnin- 
ous to individual character, and destructive to gen- 
eral happiness, andcomfort! It is a mistake to sup- 
pose that there is even the slightest element of sym- 
pathy, of neighborly interest, of benevolence, or 
good will, in gossip. If i: even appears in this light, 
it is acting a lie to itself, and falsifying its own na- 
ture; for it does no good errand, and can achieve 
no good result. It begins and ends in evil, and is 
in a word essentially selfish, and unchristian ! 

A gossipping and detrazting spirit has unfortu- 
nately become natural to people. It is so easy to 
err inthis way without knowing it. There isa 
love of the marvellous, and a morbid desire of ex- 
citement which ensures a reception of gossip; and 
to dissipate, and spread it, inducements are never 
There is a great anxiety springing from 
love of self, to attract attention, to interest, and 
amuse. Some may be urged on by a passionate 
love of narration ; others by a keen enjoyment of 
the Judicrous, and almost all are pleased to act, as 
bearers of despatches, and revealers of important 
tidings. Besides this, to tell a good story, or to 
render any judgment, or opinion, some powers of 
the mind require to be unfolded, and displayed,and 
thus a chance offers itself, wherein one may ex- 
hibit either his penetration, criticism, and insight 
into human nature; or, on the other hand, may 
discover his moral views, pet doctrines, and per- 
sonal feelings. So that vanity hasa large province 
in gossip, and causes much exaggeration.even to di- 
rect untruth. And is not this liability to falsehood 


| (a hiability amounting almost to certainty) suffi- 


cient of itself to warn,and deter, from this alarming 
habit? Is it not a solemn thing to lift the veil from 
society, its veil of pleasantries, and sports, and see 
how little sport there is beneath it ? to see how the 
poisonous breath of gossip, slander and detraction, 


corrupts communities, how it breaks up all their 


unity, and pierces them with disquiet and unrest ? 
This is indeed a true and solemn thing, and very 
fearful to think of. For it reflects upon us all, ex- 
cepting some few of those well balanced, Christian 
minds, to whom such gossipis unaccessible. A 
true follower of Christ can never be a gossip, or 
detractor. Those who have the Spirit of the Lord, 
are free from anything like this ; for such are filled 
with charity! and surely it behoves us not to shut 
our hearts to charity by idle gossip; and still more, 
not to continue for a moment longer, anything 
which stands between the Lord and us, and threat- 
ens to draw us away from the “light of life” 
which He so freely offers. 





[Por the Register.} 


DRAMATIC ENTERTAINMENT. 

Mr. Epiror.—Permit a reader of your paper 
to express his gratification at the appearance in 
the columns of the Register, of an article on 
dramatic ontertainments, written in a fair and 
generous spirit, yet courageously pointing out 
and drawing attention to an evil which ought 
long ago to have called forth the comments of a 


of pure minds and refined tastes listening “ un- 
concernedly ”’ to libidinous sentiment must have 
occurred to more individuals than cne—and must 
have exited as much wonderas pain. Yet, Mr. 
Editor, is it not pretty clear that this same de- 
plorable inconsistency is one of the most promi- 


| nent sins, and pervades the entire range of litera- 


ture’ A book whose pages reveal all that is 
bad in sentiment, if it is a great work of Art, 
is recommended to the reading of individuals not 
only of matured minds, but of tender age—of 


, an age when opinions are yet unsettled and when 


the mind is ready to adopt as its own guide, a 
perverted morality, such as may be found in 


| many of our most popular novels, and particu- 


larly in books of French light literature. The 
question now is whether a production is entitled 
to public favor solely on the ground of its being 
a great work of Art. Yetif we judge by what 
is made and written, we must answer the ques- 
tion in the alternative. Persons of the purest 
character gaze with admiration on a beautiful 
statue, but would shrink with horror from a pro- 


| posal to sit or stand as an artist's model; yet 
| they must be aware that the modesty of woman 
| has been hired, in order that the beautiful pro- 
| duction should be perfected in all its physical at- 


tributes. Iask why does not the inconsistency 
of their conduct glare upon them’ It seems 
to me that the consideration just written would 
take away from a pure minded person all the 
pleasure of looking at a work of art when it has 
been made at such a price. 

I do not feel able to express as I could wish 
what I would like to say on thissubject. It has 
occupied my thoughts long and painfully, be- 
cause | have witnessed more or less frequently, 
the action of Persons in regard to it, whose opin- 
ion and influence on the young are powerful for 
good or evil. My short communication shall 
end with an expression of my conviction that if 
dramatic entertainments were purged of the in- 
trigue and passion, which, as it would seem, are 
the elements of the vitality, it would not be pos- 
sible to support a theatre in our midst. Zz. 





[For the Register.) 


Dr. Kraitsir’s announcement of lectures te re- 
fute the views of the Hungarian struggle, pub- 
lished in the January and Apri] No’s. of the 
North American Review, drew a few persons to 
the Vestry of the Church in Freeman Place on 
Monday evening ; and the able manner in which 
he commenced, and the programme he gave, of 
what he was going to do, made us deeply regret 
that the audience was so small that he feels un- 
It is desirable to many 
persons who really feel an interest in the cause, 
and in the Hungarian martyrs of liberty, that in 
some form should be communicated the valuable 
amount of information he possesses by being him- 
self an Hungarian, a profound historical scholar, 
and such a sympathiser in the general cause, as 
the circumstances of his exile to this country have 
proved him. We cannot wonder that he feels 
that it is of no use to speak to us, since, after 
having been pertinaciously called for in the news- 
papers, for four months, to speak on the subject, 
so few went to hear. But the establishment o' 
truths of fact is a duty, and cannot but have it: 
issues of good. 

Dr. Kraitsir said that J. Toulmin Smith’, 
« Parallels between the Censtitution and Constii. 


$$$ 


tutional History of Hungary and England ”’ and 
the able article on Hungary and Austria which 
appeared in the Christian Examiner of May, both 
of which have been published since the articles 
in the North American came out, had simplified 
his task—if not superseded its necessity. The 
first lecture was devoted to exposing the worth- 
lessness of the authorities on which the North 
American had relied, and especially to showing 
that Degerando,—whose work was professedly 
reviewed, and whose authority was implied, took 
an exactly opposite view. But Degerando, and 
Paget, (whose work on Transylvania was refer- 
red to,) have a great deal of warning in their 
pages against the very authorities on which the 
North American professedly relies. 

There seems no subject on which our public: 
ought to make it more uf a matter of conscience 
to inform itself, than on the claims to its sympa- 
thy of the exiles of liberty from all European 
countries. It is certainly, as Dr. Kraitsir said, 
an insult, to set our hospitality to them on the 
same ground of charity, as that of our reception 
of the emigrant French noblesse of 1789. 
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GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue Cocnirvare Water Works. On 
Saturday last, the Joint Standing Committe on 
Water of the City Council, together with the 
Water Board, made their annual examination of 
the aqueducts and other works, which supply the 
city with Water. The Atlas says that the com- 
mittee found that the amount of waste water 
now allowed to escape at the natural outlet of the 
lake, each twenty-four hours, was 22,500,000 
gallons. The lakeis now abovt three inches 
higher than its highest level, notwithstanding the 
great quantity allowed to escape daily into the 
Concord river. It is estimated that the lake now 
contains 1,568,000,000 of gallons, or a sufficient 
supply for the use of the city for 392 days, ex- 
clusive of the natural addition to the water of the 
lake. The quantity of water in the Brookline 
reservoir, was ascertained to be 100,000,000 of 
gallons, or agp ficient supply fur the city for 25 
days at the present rate of consumption Accur- 
ate surveys are now being made under the direc- 
tion of the Water Board, of the entire property 











of the city along the line of the aqueduct, and 
of the shores of the lake and ponds. The aque- 
duct and structures of the Water Works were 
found to be in good order. 


American Temperance Union. We take 
from the New York Express the following ac- 
count of the Report of the American Temper- 
ance Union, whose Anniversary has lately been 
held at the Tabernacle in New York. Says the 
Express : 

** Tt presented the cause as in a sound and 
| healthy condition, though it had suffered much 
during the vear in the cholera panic. A great 
increase of intemperance had been manifested 
among young men. More aid than usual had 
been received from the ministry and churches. 
Many successful efforts have been made in the 
year to throw off the oppressions and burdens of 
a legalized traffic. Vermont has returned 20,000 
votes against all license, and only 12,000 in fa- 
vor. Massachusetts grants no license, and has 
made more stringent her law against the traffic. 
Rhode fsland gives license but in four towns. 
Maine holds to her prohibitory statute. 

Acommitiee of the New York Legislature 
have recommended such a statute. Its Report 
is one of great power, and shuuld be placed in 
every family. In New Jersey and Maryland, 
the Sunday liquor traffic is hedged up. The 
Wisconsin law stands approved by the pe»ple 
and the Legislature, and proves the best protec- 


jtor which has yet been devised—holding the 


, damage. It is a model 
law for every State. Father Mathew’s visit has 
heen well received. Temperance organizations 
have been numerous and efficient. The order 


lof the Sons of Temperance numbers about 300,- 


Christian press. The inconsistency of persons 000. ‘Tem 


nee lecturers are diminished, but 
the labors of Messrs. Gough, Jewett, Kellogg, 
White, Hale and others, have been unremitted 
and suceessful. Temperance among seamen is 
favorable, though the spirit ration is continued in 
the Navy. More united action and more pecuni- 
ary contributions are needed. The foreign popu- 
lation rushing to our shores need great attention 
from the friends of temperance. 


A Survivor or Coox's Voyace. There is 
at present residing at Southampton, England, 
lanold man named Ward, the last survivor of 
| Captain Cook's companionsin his vovage round 
\the world. He is ninety years of aze, and is in 
possession of all his faculues. He was present 
jat Captain Cook’s death and himself received a 
‘spear wound from one of the islanders. Capt. 
| Cook was killed on the island of Hawaii, one of 
the Sandwich Islands, on the 14th day of Febru- 
ary, 1779. The change which the labors of 
missionaries and civilization has effected in 
,these islands, since their discovery in 1778 by 
Cook, is marked. They were then inhabited 
| by,a rac: of cannibals now their descendants have 
‘been taught to abhor the murderous and man- 
‘eating propensities of their fathers, and have 
been led from Paganism to Christianity. A 
more peaceable and inoffensive race than the 
|present natives of the Sandwich Islands does 
inot exist. [Journal 








An Encitsa Ipea of Cotonization. An 
|attempt is on foot in London to establish a new 
jcolony in New Zealand. The name of the set- 
jtlement is to be Canterbury. Ata meeting held 
lin furtherance of this project, the whole system 
of society in the United States was loudly con- 
jdemned, and all its faults were attributed to the 
want of early clerical establishments. To pro- 
vide against such a deplorable state of things in 
New Zealand, a church organization is to be 
made in the beginning, and a Bishop sent out 
with a salary of £1000. An additional sum of 
£1 per acre to be paic for the land in order to 
raise the funds for the support of the church. 
This will make the entire cost of the Jand £3 
peracre. While land can be bought here for 
$1 25 per acre, we think that the colonization 
of new Zealand will notgo on very a 
[Providence Journal. 


Passports. Some calculation may be made 
of the great increase of the business of the dif- 
ferent departments of the Government, from a 
single fact with which we have become acquaint- 
ed. Formerly the usual number of passports 
issued from the State Department amounted to 
about fifteen hundred per annum; during the 
past years, there have been issued from that De- 
partment about fuur thousand five hundred, being 
an increase beyond the usual number in former 
years of about two hundred percent. [Republic. 


MercanTILeE Lisrary Association. At the 
anual meeting of the Association last night, a 
resolution was carried by a majority of 19 to ex- 
punge from the books, the order directing the ex- 
pulsion of the Christian Inquirer. Another mo- 
tiun sustaining the resolution of the last special 
meeting in favourof continuing the exclusion of 
that paper was rejected. [Montreal Journal. 


Cuotera oN THE Mississipp1. This disease 
is again making its appearance on steamboats, 
but thus far very few cases have occurred. ‘The 
Duchess, which passed here on Saturday, had 
two deaths. The Lufayette also had one death. 
The Belle Key had several deaths. ‘The Em- 
pire hed one death in the cabin. 

{Louisville Jouraal, April 29th. 





James Thom, the sculptor, died in his lodg- 
ings in New York, on Wednesday. He will 
long be remembered fur his Tam O'Shanter and 


Old Mortality. 


Power’s Eve. Power's Statue of ‘‘ Eve,” 
executed for Mr. Preston, of South Carolina, 
was lost lately by shipwreck, off the Spanish 
coast. It wae considered his masterpiece. 
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Wasuincton’s Heapquarters. <A law has 
created the old house at Newburgh, known as 
Washington’s Headquarters, a homestead for the 
people, and appropriations been made ww lay 
out the ground,&c. It is under charge of the 
Trustees at Newburgh, who appoint a steward 
to take care of the premises, and show the build- 
ing to all visitors in a courteous manner, said 
keeper or ‘‘steward”’ to be paid at the rate of not 
more than $100 a year for his services. Levi 
D. Woolsey, formerly a steamboat Captain out 
of the Roadvct creek, has been installed as stew- 
ard. [N. Y. Tribune. 





Nationa, Boarp or Acricutture. The 
Agricultural Committee of the U.S. Senate have 
reported a bill to establish such a Board. It pro- 
vides for—A Commissioner, with salary of 
$3,000 a year ; a Chemist, with $2,000 a year ; 
a Secretary, with $1,600 ; a Reeording Clerk, 
with $1,000 ; and a Messenger, with $700. 
The whole amount apprepriated in the bill for 
the present year is sixteen thousand dollars. 
The sum left, after deducting the above claims, 
is to be appropriated to the importation of for- 
eign seeds, roots, &c. 





Muniricent Bequest. The late Mr. Allen 
Glen, of Glasgow, has bequeathed the yreater 
part of his fortune, amounting to £20,000, for 
the endowment of two schools at Glasgow—one 
for fifty boys, who are to receive clothes, books, 
&c. the other for an industrial school for girls : 
and both to be ‘free from sectarian trammels.”’ 


__ 
MARRIAGES, 


In this city, 15th inst, by Rev Ephraim Peabody, John 
Wells Esq., of Chic»pee to Miss Sophia, daughter of the 
late Edmund Dwight, Esq. 

In Conco d Mass., !6th inst, at the residence of her 
father, by Rev Mr Frost, Mr Joseph Derby, Jr., to Miss 
Louisa Jarvis, both of Concord. 

At Santa Barbara, Lower California, on the 1 ith Feb. last, 
Mr Henry 8. Carnes, formerly of New York city, to Signo- 
rita Maria Domitila Henriqueta Rodgigues-y-Ruiz, of the 
former place, 

In Providence, R. I., Muy 13, Dr Albioh 8. Dudley of 
Boston, to Miss Ellen D., youngest daughter of Amasa Man- 
ley, Esq., of Augusta, Me. 
EE 
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DEATHS. 











In this city, May 16, Mr Henry Cooke, 60. 

In Roxbury, 19th inst, Winslow Lewis, Esq., 80. 

In Charlestown, 18th inst., Mary Ellev, daughter of John 
K., and Harriet Jarvis Fuller, 4 yrs 7 mos. 

At Newtou Ceutre, May 20, very suddenly, Wm. Brack- 
ett, Exq., 67. 

Died ia Lancaster, on the 18th inst., at the residence of 
her father, Margaret E. R., wife of Percival W. Bartiett of 
this city, and youngest daughter of Benj. Holt, Esq. of L., 
and grand-daughter of the late Rev. Dr. Baldwin, 27 years. 

Oh Death! Could not a mark /ess high suffice 
Than this so loved and treasured one ? 

Our hearts are bruised ;—ay crushed, 

And inly bleed. 

At Kendall's Mills, Me.. %th inst, Jane 8., wife of Eben. 
Cheny, Jr., formerly of Royalston, Mass., 30 











T7 Private Boxrrp. Gentlemen and Ladies or families 
travelling, and visiting the city for a few days or weeks, 
will find pleasant accommodations at the house of ‘he Pub- 
lisher of this paper, No. | Bedford Place. may 18 








ty American Unitarian Association. The Treasurer 
acknowledges the receipt of the fol'owing sums, viz : — 
From the Unitarian Society in Concord, N. H., to 

constitute Rev. Augustus Woodbury alife Member, 


From Miss F. G. Everett, 
“Rev. Mr. Hale's Society in Worcester, 
se “ « White's “ in West Dedham, 
“Auxiliary ‘ssociation in Groton, 
“ Rev. Mr. Bulfi ch’s Society in Nashville, N. H., 


Sane’ 


= “ Bulfinch for tw» years’ -ubseription, 2 
* a friend, by Rev. 3. Osgood of New York, 5 
“Auxiliary Association in Wayland, 8 
- of in Barre, 6 
* R. Putnam, Faq , of Danvers, 5 
“Rev. Mr. Allen’s Society in Sterling, 30 


“ Christian Benevolent Society in do, 

“ Auciliary Association in do, 

“ a friend for Western Mis-ions, 

* Auxiliary Association in Taunton, 

“ a lady for Missions, 

“ Rev. Mr. Hill's Society in Waltham, 

“ amember of the South Congregational Society 


as 


SSlad 
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in ‘oston, 50 
*  Auciliary Association in Fitchburg, 150 
= os a in Hubbardston, 12 
“ Caleb Gill, Esq., annual subscription, 1 


From the Ladies’ Sewing Circle in Rev. Mr. Robbins’ 


Society in Boston, 30 
From Unitarian Society in Leominster, 28 
“Auxiliary Association in Fairhaven, 10 
“Rev. Mr. Hall’s Society in 1D) -rchester, 450 
“  Aucsiliary Association in do 45 
* ” g in Trenton, N. Y., 10 
“ Mrs. Saltonstall of Toledo, Ohio, 1 
“ Auxiliary Association in East Bridgewater, 6 
bf > in East Boston, 25 
“  Ladies* Sewing Society in the First Parish in 
Sudbury, 10 
“  Auciliary Association in Belfast, 24 
~ a tS do, t: consytute Rev. 
Cazneau Palfrey, 4 Life MerBer, 80 00 


may25 





IP Mies. Evan. Missionary Society. The Trustees 
will meet at the Office of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion on Thursday next, at 10 o’cl «ck, A. M. 

may25 CHANDLER ROBBINS, Sec’y. 





ry The Annual meeting of the Bible Society of Massa- 
chusetts will be held in the Central Charch, Winter street, 
on Monday, the 27th, at 4 o'clock, P. M., when the Annual 
Report wil! be read, and Addresses made. The meeting 
for basiness will be held in the Upper Vestry of the 
Charch, at 3 o'clock, 

inay25 GEO. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 

cr Tae Convention or THe Conenteationat MiNn- 
IsTERS OF Massachusetts will meet at the Supreme Court 
Room, on Wednesday, the 29:h of May, at 5 o'clock, P_ M. 

The Avnnal Sermon will be preached in Bratt'e “treet 
Meetinghouse, on Thursday, the 30th inst., at 11 o'clock, A. 
M., by Rev. E. A. Perk, D. D., of Andover. 

*.* A collection will be taken up at the close of the servi- 
ces in aid of the Widows and Orphans of deceased Congre- 
gational Ministers. 

may4 A. C. THOMPSON, Scribe 


U7 Society por Tue Rewer or Soren ano Desti- 
Ture Crencymen. The “ecretary would respectfully 
urge those congregations, who have not contributed their 
share to the permanent fund, to do so at their earliest con- 
venience. {ff they would send their collections by their 
Pastors, who come to keep “ Anniversary Week” with us, 
it would signally aid our good cause. may 18 





TP Ministers from the country are informed that Tea and 
Refreshments will be provided for them, as usual, during 
Anniversary Week at the old Berry street Vestry, on the 
evenings of Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, at 6 
o'clock. may 18 





to Socrery ror Tus Retier or Agen anv Desti- 
Ture CLreroymen. The Legislature of Massachusetts hav- 
ing, in March last, passed an Act entitled, “An Act to in- 
corporate the Society for the Relief of Aged and Destitute 
Clergymen,”—the members of said Society are hereby noti- 
fied, to meet on Tuesday morning, May 28th, at half past 8 
o’clock, in the Chapel in Bedford street, Boston ; for the 
purpose of deciding upon the acceptance of the act of inc«r- 
poration and for doing »ny business whica may be conuect- 
ed therewith. ICHABOD NICHOLS, President. 

CHARLES BROOKS, Secretary may 18 





TF American Unitarian Association. The Twenty- 
Fifth Anniversary of the American Ugitarian Association 
will be celebrated on Tuesday, May 28. The meeting for 
the transaction of the Annual business will be held at the 
Bedford street Chapel, at 9 o’clock, A. M. The public 
meeting will be held in the Federal street Meetinghouse on 
Tuesday evening, and wil] commence precisely at 7 o'clock. 

may25 F. W. HOLLAND, Secretary. 





tr Ministerial Conference. According to votes passed 
at the last Annual Meeting of this Body, the meeting for the 
present year will be opened at the Chapel of the Church of 
the Saviour on Bedfor! street, May 29, Wednesday, at half 
past seven o’clock, A. M., vrecixely, for worship. : 

A Theological Address will be delivered on that morning 
by Rev. Geo. W. Kurnap, D. D. 

A meeting for Frateraal Co-o will be held in the 
‘ hapel, by the same Body, owt € day, at 3 o'clock, 
P. M., when Rev. W. H. Channing is expected to offer an 


Address. 
may25 F. D. HUNTINGTON, Scribe. 





( The Annual Address before the American Peace So- 
ciety will be delivered by Rev. A. L. tone, in Park street 
Chureh. on Monday evening, at 7} o’clock. Business meet- 
ing afterwards. may25 





i J. B. Govan, Sunday evening, at 7 o’clock, will lec- 
ture «n the great cause of Total Abstinence, at the Tre- 
mont Temple. He le:ves for Western New York the same 
week and wil! not ~peak here again for a long time. 

M. GRANT Pres. of Boston T. A. Soc’y. 

F. B. WOODWARD, Sec’ry. may25 








Or The Annual Meeting of The Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, Piety, and Chggity, will be held on 
Monday next, May 27, at ten o’ch n the forenoon, at 
the house of the Secretary, No. 48, Summer street 

may25 ALEXANDER YOUNG, Secretary. 





7 Boston Association of Cong: egational Ministers.— 
The next meeting of this Association will be held at the 
house of Rev. E. 8. Gannett in Bumstead Place, on Monday 


next, May 27. 
may 25 SAMUEL B. CRUFT, Scribe. 





Icy Book and Pamphlet Society. ‘The Annual Discourse 
before the Unitarian Book and Pam hi t Society will be 
delivered by Rev. George E. Ellis, of Charlestown, at the 
Church of the Saviour in Bedford street, next Sunday eve- 
ning, (26th inst.,) at 4 o'clock. After which, a collection 
will be taken in aid of the objects of the Society. 

may25 8. G. SIMPKINS, Sec'ry. 





tr Crime and its Treatment. Thave engaged the Me- 
lodeon for next Fripday, the 3ist inst, to accommodate 
friends who desire to speak and hear on the important sub- 
ject of Cr me, its Causes and its Treatment. 
*,* The doors will be open at 9, A. M. 
mnay25 JOHN M. SPEAR. 





7 Massachusetts Colonization Society. The Annual 
Meeting for b siness will be held at the Society’s Office, 26 
Joy’s Building, at 12, M , on Wednesday. 

Public Meeting, at the Tremont Temple, on Wednesday, 
at 3,P.M. Report and Addresses 

may25 JOSEPH TRACY, Sec’y. 


ior Cambridge Thaologieal School. Rev. John Weiss 
of New Bedford has been elected to preach the Annual Ser- 
mon this year before the Senior Clase. may25 


SSeS ——Eo————EEEEee 


oF Tne Unitagian Festivar. The Committee on 
behalf of the Unitarian Festival, take great pleasure in an- 
nouncing to their clerical Brethren, that they have succeed- 
ed in making all the arrangements for the observ- 
ance of this Fest val, as usual, on Tuesday, (May 23th,) of 
Anniversary Week. “ Assembly Hall” m Albany street, 
the same Hl, occupied by us for the one ge years) has 
engaged for this purpose, and the ex will com- 
mence precisely at 2 o'clock, P. M. 
This Festival, which we now propose again to celebrate, 
seems to have become one of the most pleasant and agreea- 
ble meetings that occur during Anniversary Week. It is 
true that every recurring season brings forcibly 10 our minds 
the frailty of our lives, und we are there reminded, by the 
portraits which hang around the walls of our Hail, of loved 
ones, who once shared with us in these blessed meetings, 
and who have now gone to higher and holier scenes. But 
we can feel grateful even for these precious mem: ries of the 
just a:.d good, and joyful that so many of us are permitted 
to come together, and to offer our united thanksgivings to 
Hiin whose love sustains, whose wisdom hath ordained ; 
and “ who doeth all things well.” 
We therefore hope we shall be honored with the presence 
of all our Brethren in the ministry, (and their Jadies,) that 
from treasures new and old we shall hear words of encour- 
agement and hope—so that when we depart from the festive 
board, we may go on our way rejoicing. 


Clergymen’s Tickets for the Festival 
N. B. Clergymen’s Tickets may be had at the Book- 
store of Benj. H. Greene, 124 Washington street. A Book 
will be found there in which they are requested to sign their 
names, residence— nd where they may be found during 
their stay in the City. An early application is desired, in 
order to secure Ticke’s, and to prevent confusion on the 
morning of the Festival. 
Tickets on Sale. 

It is also hoped that our friends who intend purchasing 
Tictets will make early application, as the number this 
year will be limited. They may be had of the following 
Gentlemen of the Committee. 


Messrs. Manlius 8. Clarke, 
Francis Alger, 
F. W. Lincoln, Jr., 
Francis C. Manning, 
J M. Jones, 
Be: j. Beal, 
Patrick ¥. Jackson, 
Thos. B. Frothinghman, 
Elijah Williams, 
Amos !‘aker, 
8. 8. Pierce 
Joe} Richards. 


*For the Committee, 


Manlius 8. Clarke, Chairman. 
Benj. H. Greene, Secretary 
[> Tickets may also be had at the Bookstore of the 
Secretary, Benjamin H. Greene, 24 Washington street, of 
Messrs. Crosby and Nichols, 111 Washington street, and of 
Messrs. James Munroe & Co , 184 Washington street. 
may 18 





P Sunpay Scuoor Society. The Annnal public meet- 
ing will be held in Rev. Dr. Gannett’s Church, on Wednes- 
day evening, 29th inst., at 7 o'clock. Clergymen. Parenta, 
Sunday School Teachers, and a'l interested, are invited to 
atten'. The singing wili be by a large and selected choir of 
children w der the direction of Mr. Johnson. 

The following questions are proposed for general discus- 
sion :— 

1. Must the primary truths of Christianity be implanted 
in the yonng mind, by instruction, before we can best reach 
the affections, or properly move the soul to the highest ac- 
tion ? 

2. Should doct’ines be taught systematically ? For ex- 
ample; Should the idea of Christ asa Redeemer be present- 
ed to u chi d before the idea of Christ as a Teacher? 1 Tim. 
i. 15. John xviii. 37. 

3. How far are Pastors, Parents and Churches responsi- 
ble, before God, for the condition of their Sunday Schools ? 

4. How far should oral and textual instruction be united ? 
What principles shonld govern us in the selection of text- 
books and Sunday School libraries ? 

5. What will give greater power and uselulness to our 
Sunday Schools? 

6. Are there not peculiarities in the present religious 
co dition of the wor d which call for extraordinary efforts 
on the part of Sunday School Teachers ? 

may 18 CHARLES BROOKS, Cor. Secretary. 





wr Conrerexce anp Prayer MEeEeTINGs—ANNIVER- 
sary Weex. The Committee appointed at the !ast Anni- 
versary, to make arrangements for holding the above meet- 
ings the present vear, hereby give notice that the meetings 
will be held as follows :— 

On Tuesday morning, May 28th, at the Church in Bulfinch 
street, (Rev. Mr. Gray.) 

On Wednesday morning, May 29th, at the Cgprch of the 
Disciples in Freeman Place, Beacon street. 

On Thursday morning. May 30th, at the Church of the 
Saviour in Bedford street 

On Friday morning, May 3lst, at the Church corner of 
Beach street and Harrison Avenue, (Rev. Mr. Coolidge.) 

Each session will be opened pzecisely at half past 7 
o'clock, and close at 9 o’cl ck, A. M may i8 











YOUNG LADY who can furnish unquestionable ref- 
erences, wishes to engage as an attendant of a lady or 
family travelling abroad. 
inquire of the Publisher of the Christian Register, No. 22 
School street, or at his house, No. 1 Bedford Place. 
may 18 istf 


“Get the Best.” 


“ All young persons should have a standard 


DICTIONARY, 


at their elbows. And while you are about it, get the best ; 
that Dictionary is a 





NOAH WEBSTER’S, 


The great work unabridged. If you are too poor, save 
the amount fram off ys ur back, to put it into your head.” 
“ Dr. Webster's great work 1s the best Dictionary of the 
English Language.” [London Morning Chronicle. 
‘This volume must find its way into all our public and 
good private libraries, for it provid-s the English stadent 
with a mass of the most valuable information, which he 


ette 

Containing three times the amount of matter of any other 
English Dictionary compiled in this country, or any Abridg- 
ment of this work. 

Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass.. and 
for sale by ali Booksellers. lis may25 


Price Reduced. 


HE Sunday School Singing Bo k, being a collection of 
Hymns with appropriate Music, designed for Sunday 
Schools and Families, comprising the Elements of Music, 
by E. L. White, 4th edition. 
Price reduced to $6 50 a dozen. 

This col‘ection wus prepared with special reference to the 
wants of the Unitarian Denomina ion by one of the best 
Tea hers of Music in Bost n, and the Pubhshers trust that 
at the present iow price, it will have a wide circulation. 

*,* Copies furnished for examination. 

CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
111 Washington st. 





may lis2os 


BOOKS FOR SUNDAY aa TEACHERS. 


FBXMHE following are excellent Books fur the use of Sun- 
day School Teachers. 


Nevins’ Biblical Antiquities. 
Union Bible Dictionary. 
Authenticity of the New Testament. 
Wilson’s I lustrations of U: itarianism. 
Memoir of Bernard Whitman. 
Memoir of Rev. W. B. O. Peabody. 
Peabody's Address. 
Livermore’s Commentaries, 2 vols 
The History of Jesus. By Furness. 
Bow in the Cloud. Briggs. 
Muzzy’s Christian Parent. 
For sale by 
may25 St 





B. H. GREENE, 
124 Washington st. 





UNDAY SCHOOL CATALOGUE—Now Ready. 
Those who desire it will have a ‘ atalogue sent them ; 
and those who desire a good bundie of Books to select 
from, will receive 2!) the assistance which the long experi- 
ence of the Subscriber will afford them. Those who wish 
for Manuals for the present season, will find no better than 
Allen’s Questions on Gene-is—on the Gospels, &c. 
Geneva Cateehisin. 
Teachers’ and Scholars’ Text Book. 
Peabody's Poetical Catechism. 
Pray’s Sunday Schou! Hymn and Service Book. 
Sunday Schovi Ulass Book, &c , &c. 
BENJ. H. GREENE, 


may25 3t 124 Washington st. 





FE peearommces LIVING AGE. No. 315. 12) cents. 
ConTENTS. 

{| Maurice Tiernay, the Soldier of Fortune—Dublin Uni- 
versity Vagazi .e. 

2. Memoirs of the First Duchess of Orleans—Dublin 
University Magazine. 

Christmas tive and Easter Day—Examiner. 

Revival! of the Liturgy — do 
A Tale of the Camp—/Journal of Commerce. 
Letters from Jamaica—New York Evening Post. 
lbeborah’s Diary, Part 11 -Sharpe’s Maguzine. 
Germany and tr urt—Edinburgh Review. 
Demands of Australia ; Russian Intrizues—Examiner. 
“Lord Campbell’s Miss-~ellou-ies ” Times, do 
With Eleven Snort ARTICLES. 

Published weekly, at Six Dollars a Year, by E. LITTELI. 
& CO., corner of Tremont and Bromfield sts. may25 


Se ere orpge 


— 





NOTICE. 


N the 30th of May a work will be issued by Miss C. E. 
Beecher, entitled, Truth stranger than Fiction: 4 
Narrative of Recent Tr tions, ted with In- 
quiries in regard to the Rules of Honor, Truth and Jue- 
tice, which obtain in a distinguished American University. 
This work is addressed to the Parochial Clergy of this coun- 
try, and especially to the Congregational Pastors of New 
England. The author does not aim to extend its circulation 
except among those whose attention has been already di- 
rected to its subject, or those who have officially some con- 
cern in the matter. For this reason no presentation copies 
will be sent to Editors, and no notices of it sought in the 
public prints. It will simply be advertised in the religious 
newspapers, that those pa: ticularly interested may know 
where to obtain it Orders to be addressed to Marx H. 
Nuwman, New-York, or E. P. Pearopy, Boston. 
may25 3t 








MORE CHEAP HDKFS. 
BENJ. & E. JACOBS & CO.,, 
No. 230 Washington Street, 
(Second Store South of Summer Street,) 


AVE received several cases of Gents. and Ladies’ White 
t Linen Cambric Hdkfs., at very low price; a good 
article of Ge ts. at 1s6 pr Hdkf. ; Ladiew at 12) cents—to- 
vether with an exten ive assortment of (ents. and Ladies’ 
fine qu lity at very low prices. isiw may25 


NEW LINEN GOODS! 
FAMILY SHEETING AND SHIRTING; LINENS. 
BENJ. & E. JACOBS & CO., 

No. 230 Washington Street, 


(Second Store South of Summer Street,) 


AVE just received an extensive assortment of SHIRT- 
H ING, SHEETING AND PILLOW LINENS, from 
ove of the best Bleachers in Ireland embracing all the vari- 
ous widths. Familie. and others n want of the old fash- 
joned style of goods, that are warranted pure Linen and of 





would in vain seek for elsewhere.” [London Literary Gaz- | 





SEER aSEanR 











BIBLES. 


I 15 Cornhill, have for sale and Keep covetantly on hand, 
ve an , 

Bibles and Teetaren ts of all the varieties pub! by the 

American Bible Society. 

Also, Oxford and London editions. 

Their atock of books in Foreign Languages is extensive, 
German, + on 8 ney bag — wag a Swe- 
‘utch, Spanish, Italian, Port 

dish, Polish, Arebic, Syriac, Chines . 

Or Quarto “ibies of superior quality in plain and rich 
bindings suitable for the Pulpit. “ . 
may25 8. T. FARWELL, Agent. 


UNBLEACHED DAMASK 
—aND— 
DAMASK TABLE CLOTHS, 
OF AN EXTRA FINE QUALITY. 
BENJ.& E. JACOBS & CO., 
No. 230 Washington Street, 
(Second Store South of Summer Street,) 


AVE received cases of unbleached extra fine DAM- 
ASK-AND DAMASK TABLE CLOTHS, with Dov- 
Ligs to match. These goods are of their own importation 
and from one of the best inakers in Ireland. 
may25 4wis 


WORKS OF THE FATHERS. 
BEST EDITIONS. 


R sale by LITTLE & RROWN, 112 Washington st. 
Bishop Horne’s Works, 6 vols 8vo, half calf. 
Hooker's Works, by Keble, 3 vols 8vo, full calf, extra. 

Barrow’s Works, 6 vols 8vo, half calf. 

Bishop Hall’s Works 12 vols 8vo, tree calf. 
Waterinnd’s Works, 6 vols, full calf. 
Chillingworth’s Works 3 vols 8vo, full calf, extra. 
Dr Donne’s Works. 6 vols 8vo, full calf. 

Bishop Jewel’s Works, 8 vis 8v9, full calf. 

Dean Graves’s Works 4 vols 8vo, tree calf. 

Dr. Paley’s Works, 4 vols “vo, calf extra. 
Archbishop Magee’s Wo ks, 2 vols 8vo. 
Pearson’s Minor Theological Works, 2 vols, 8vo, calf. 
Donne’s Devutions, 12mo, calf, &c. &c. 


We would call particular attention to the foregoing, as 
fine copies, in perfect order, of the best editions. 


ANGLO CaTHULIc THEOLOGY. 


Library of Anglo Catholic Theology, 50 vols 8vo, cloth, 
uniform set. 

Anglo Catholicism not Apostolical, by W. L. Alexander, 
8vo For sale by LITTLE & BROWN, 

may25 112 Washington st. 














gNew Edition, Improved. 
THE CHRISTIAN’S CATECHISM 


—oR— 
Lessons from the Old and New Testaments on Religion 
and Mora’ity. 


For the use of Families and Sunday Schools, by Lewis G. 
Pray, Author of History of Sunday Schools. 


WE following among others, voluntary testimonials to 

the character and value of the ‘ Christian’s C .techism’ 

have been received y the author from Clergymen and Lay- 
men of our denomination. 


“TL thank you forthe copy of the Christian’s Catechism, 
which you were kind enough to send me. I have read it 
carefully through, and think it admirably adapted for the 
purpose f r which it was composed. To suggest topics of 
conversation to a class, and to make teacher and taught, 
search the Scriptu es, | know of n» text book better adapt- 
ed. This, in my view, sould be the end proposed by all 
books used in Sunday Schools.” 


“I thank you for the copy of your Catechism you sent 
me. It seemsto methe very thing to supply an existing 
need both in respect to teacher and pupil. I wish to supply 
a portion of ny Sabbath School with the work. Send ime, 
&c.” 


**T regard it as an excellence of your Catechism that it is 
suited to make the scholar study and think ; that it expects 
a prepared lesson ov his part ;—while, at the same time, it 
is, throughout, so very suggestive, and so seizes hold of the 
really important facts aud principles, disposing them in 
suitable order, that it cau hardly fail to incite an intelligent 
teacher to doing his part. The topics seem to be very well 
chosen indeed The employm nt of Scripture language for 
answer‘, presents some peculiar advantages 

“Tt fills a space I have wished to see occupied, and sup- 
plies what—so far as the first part is concerned, I had once, 
when a Sunday School teacher, thought of attempting my- 
self. Children grow up without any accurate knowledge of 
the Old Testament for the want of this very Manual which 
you have now prepared. * * The arrangement of the 
Second Part strikes me also as felicitous, and calculated to 
impress children concerning moral and religious duties.” 


“[t appears to me really to supply agreat want in Sunday 
School instraction, and to supply it well.” 

“T should not want anything better as a Sunday School 
teacher, than to take your little book with aclass of young 
scholars,—go along slowly and thorough'y, and require them 
to repeat the Scripture passages referred to,—talk with 
them—explain—-iliustrate—require at every new lesson a 
recapitulation on their part of what I had said on the pre- 
vious Sunday (that wou.d exercise their memory, and deep- 
en the foundation I wished to lay) and after I have thus been 
through the book, go over it again with them two or three 
times ” 

* Lhave not examined a Manual in which answers are 
given by quotations from Scripture with which I have been 
more pleased than with yours.” 

“T have never been quite satisfied with the mode of teach- 
ing in our Sabbath Schools. Teachers are too much cun- 
fined to their text books. The schools are hanical and 
co.sequently monotonous. The suggestions to teachers in 
the First Part of your book will tend somewhat to break up 
that evil.” 


“1 thank you heartily on my ownaccount for your Chris- 
tian Catechism, and in behalf of the less fortunate class of 
children among whom I am more particularly called to 
labor. = * I like the Second Part of your Manual espe- 
cially in which Religious and Mor«! duties are pointed out 
in specific passages of Scriptare of, generally, so simple and 
direct a character that any child able tv perceive the nature 
of the duty cannot but Ty the language of the in- 
junction The longer I live the more do I reverence thé 
“ Book of Books”, and I think the more it is studied and 
stamped on the memory the better.” 


“A thorough examination of your Catechism has given 
me great satisfaction, and meets with my unqualified appro- 
bation. It meets a want which has long been felt,—at 
jeast which I have felt ever since I have been the Pastor of 
a “unday School. In my jndg it p advantages 
over any C ‘techism »ow in use among us, and supplies de- 
ficiences which they exhilit. I have already in roduced it 
into our school, and another year sha!l call for more copies.” 

“Your little ‘Christian’s Catechism’, I have just run 
through, and think ita valuable addition to our stock of 
Sunday Schoo! books.” 

“A Catechism is one of those important works whose in- 
fluence for good or evil, cannot easily be estimated. The 
orbit of its tiniest words noastronomical science is 
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COMMUNION WARE. 


PALMER & BACHELDERS, 


No. 91 Washington Street, 


AVE made arrar, for the manufacture of a new 

pattern of SILVER PLATED Communion SeRvicé, for 
their own exclusive sale, of a quality which they can war- 
ee much lower prices than have heretofore been paid— 
to wit :— 





Plated Flagons, % pints $7 00 each, 

si ot 2 quarts 1000 * 

“ Plates 10 inch ° 300 “ 

“ “ 1] “ 4 50 i 

“ Cups, 1 pint 250 “ 

“ — Christening Basin 40 “ 
They are now prepared to execute orders for any quanti- 
ty of full sets, or single pieces; and invite Clergymen, 


Church Committees, and others to cali and examine their 
assurtment before making purchases. 
may is Stis3tos 





SABBATH SCHOOL DEPOSITORY, 


111 Washington Street. 
Co & NICHOLS, have for sale, a Jarge collection 
of BOOKS FOR SABBATH SCHOOL and JUVE- 
NILE LIBRARIES, to which they invite the attention 
of all interested in Sabbath Schools, 
7 Books wil! at any time be sent for examination, with 
the privilege of returning any that are not desired. 
Cc. & N. publish the following Manuals for Sabbath 
5 Schools : 
A Manual of Christian Doctrive and Institutions,—with 
Answers in the Language of Scripture. By Rev. A. B. 
Fuller. 
*,* The Publishers have received from Rev. Dr. Francia 
of Cambridge, Rev. A. P. Peabody of Portsmouth, and Hon. 
Stephen C. Phillips (President of the Boston Sunday Schoot 
Society), letters, rec ding the M ] in the highest 
terms. 





Lessons on the Parables ; by Rev. F. D. Huntington. 

A Scripture Catechism of the Christian Religion,—>stated 
in the words of th2 Bibly ; by Rev. Ephraim Peabody. 

The Gospel Narratives ; by Rev. H. A. Miles. 

The Ministry of Christ ; by Rev. T. B. Fox. 

A Manual on the Book of Acts; by Rev. T. B Fox. 
The Wor’'s of Christ; from the New Testament. 
Cartee’s Questions on the New Testament. Parts I. ard 


Il. 

The First Book for Sunday Schools. 
The Sunday School Hyinn and Service Book. By Hon. 
Stephen «'. Phillips. 

The Sunday School Singing Book. 

IP Specimens of the above wi! be sent to any Clergy- 
man or Superintendent who may wish them for examina- 
tion. mayil 





POPULAR SERIES OF S. S. MANUALS. 


t Cuannine’s CatecuisM, for Young Children, 11th 
e@ edition. Price 50 cents per dozen. 
2. The Worcestrr Association CaTeCcHisM,—con- 
taining first, The Elements of Religion and Morality. 
Second, Questi-ns and Answers, chiefly (istorical, in the 
Old Testament. Third, Questions and Answers on the 
New Testament, 15th edition, @1 00 per dozen. 
8. The Curistian Carecutsm, or Lessons from the 
Old and New Testaments, on Religion and Morality. @1 20 
per dozen. 
4. Biscte Brocrarny in the form of Que-tions, with 
reference to Scripture for answers. $1 20 per dozen. 
Published by 8. G. SIMPKINS, 124 Washington street. 
aprill3 





In a few days, 
Wi; L be publi-hed a complete Catalogue of Books 
for Sunday Schools «nd Teachers’ Libraries ; with a 
general list of the best Manuals and text Books used in our 
schools. This catalogue will be divided into two sections ; 
the first will contain a reliavle list of Books, furnished for 
the subscriber, and the second will comprise Books sen - 
erally excellent, but some of them, containing here and there 
an objeetionable p ge, are rejected by some, whilst Uiey 
are accepted by others. 
Please order some books and return all not wanted, and 
rely upon being served well. 
BeNJ. H. GREENE, Old Sunday School "epository, 
mayll 124 Washington st. 


REV. W. B. O. PEABODY’S WORKS. 


ARISH Libraries and others cannot be furnished with 

better Rooks than the following. 
Memoir and Sermons of Wm B. O. Peabody, D.D. 
The Literary Remains of the late W. B. A. Peauody, DD. 
Bow in the Cloud, ny Rev. Geo. Ware Briggs. 
Memoir and Sermons of Rev. Jason Whitman. 

Published by BENJ. H. GREENE, 
mayll 3t 1/24 Washington st. 


NEW BOOKS. 


History or Jesus. By Rev. W. H. Furness. One 
Volume, 12mo. 
Discourses on the Christian Spirit and Life. By Rev. C. 
A. Bartol. A new edition with an Introduction. 
The following will be ready in a few days. 
Discourses on the Rectitude of Human Nature. By Rev. 














G. W. Burnap. 
Cc ion Thoughts. By Rev. 8. G. Bulfinch. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
mayll lis20s 111 Washington st. 





WESTFORD ACADEMY. 


HIE Summer Quarter at this Institution wi!l commence 
on Wednesday, June 5th, under the charge of Mr. 
Charles H. Wheeler, a graduate of Howdoin College, who 
brings excellent estimonials of his qualifications as a teacher 
and scholar. Instruction will be given m all the English 
branches and in those uired for admissien to Colle;e. 
The fine healty location of the Academy, its freedom from 
corrupting influences and its easy access by Railroad highly 
commend it to the patronage of the community. 
Tuition $3,00 per quarter. 
Board from $1,50 to $ ',00 per week. 

By order of the Trustees, 


J. W. P. ABBOT, Secretary. 
Westford, May 18. Stis 





ww ATELY’S Manual for Sunday Schools.—Introduc- 
t -ry Lessons on Christian Evidences, by Archbishop 
Whately—first American from the 10th London edition,— 
will be published, in ten days, by 

CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
lis20s 


may I8 111 Washington et. 





HRISTIAN EXAMINER. One set of the Christian 
Examiner complete in 47 Volumes, in handsome cloth 

binding. For sale Jow, by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 

may 18 lis2os 111 Washington st. 





to calculate. Taking this view, what shall be said of your 
compilation? Lam settled on one point,—that you have 
put nothing into it which any sincere believer in Christ will 
regret, or willever guinsay. If your Catechism is faulty m 
anything it must be in what is wanting, and not in what it 
has: The error if anywhere, lies in its omissions not in its 
commissions. And yet some of its omissions are praise- 
worthy and admirable ; and come precisely into accordance 
with my notions and experience. * You have given the 
teacher something to do. * * Your brief hints at the 
close of the chapters, in the first half, are to the purpose, 
and to use a familiar phrase, are “first rate "—“ THE 
thing.” 

Second Edition, revised and corrected. Just 


hiiehed 


At Home. 


Dp. MORTON, Surgeon Pentist, No: 19 Tremont Row, 
opposite the Buston Museum, will personally employ 
his discovery (Ether,) extract and fill teeth, and insert his 
beautiful artificial ones, without the -lightest pain. 

mayll eoptf 





EW Edition—Stars and the Earth. CROSBY & 
IW NICHOLS, publish this.day,—The Stars and eh 
Earth, or Th ughts oa Space, Time, and Eternity, secon 
edition—25 cents. 





may4 8. G. SIMPKINS. 


Shawls, Long and Square, 


ANTILLAS, from Paris, 
SILK GOODS, 
LINEN GOODs, 
DRESS GOODS, 
WHITE GOODS, 
HOUSE FURNISHINGS, 


SUNDRIES. 
GEO. W- WARREN & CO. 


Respectfully give notice that they have now in store the 
finest stock of . 


NEW SPRING GOODS! 
Foreign and Domestic, 


they have ever opened to the public, all of which will be of- 
fered, WHOLESALE or RETAIL, at 


EXTRAORDINARY LOW PRICES! 

PURCHASERS OF DRY GOODS, ef any kind, should 
not make selections before visiting this establishment, ss 
on account of the large amount of our business, we are ena- 
bled to offer UNUSUAL ADVANTAGES to purchasers, 
both at Wholesale and Retril. 

We have in progress the CONTINUATION of 

THE LADIES’ EXCHANGE 
THROUGH TO HAWLEY STREET, 


an addition of ONE HUNDRED FEET, two Stories high, 
to our present liberal accommodations. This, in July next, 
will be opened into our present store, wh ch, at that time: 
will be REMODELLED in a style suited to the improve’ 
position of our beautiful city, since this establishment wai 
built As our store wil! be closed for a part of July, o:' 
season will be a short one, but we shall offer our Goods af 
* rices which will SELL THEM EsRLY. 


GEO. W. WARREN aw CO., 
april27 Sw 192 Washington street. 


CARPETS. 


FOR THE SPRING TRADE. 


Wm. P. Tenny & Co., 


CARPET HALL, 
Over the Maine Railroad Depot, 


HAYMARKET SQUARE, 


RE now poaniving Gove all the principal English and 
A American manufacturers, 


CARPETINGS 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Velvet, Tapestry, Brussels, Three-Ply, 
Super and Extra Fine 
MEDIUM AND COMMON 


NGRAIN CARPETINGS, 


variety of style and fabric, comprising many new and heau- 
tiful designs. 


W. P. T. & CO. are Agents for the TAPLEYVIL! I 
CARPETS, which will be found worthy of the attention o 
the trade. 

PAINTED FLOOR CLOTHS, 
from 2 to 24 feet wide—a large assortment. 
STRAW MATTINGS, WOOL AND COTTON 
BOCKINGS, RUGS, MATS, &c. 














Tr Ship-owners, Hotel-keepers, and Families are respect 
fully invited to call and make their selections. 
march3v Smis 





BUILDING MATERIALS, 


448 Washington Street. 


IHE subscribers offer for sale their large stock at ex: 
treme low rates, consisting of 


DOORS, BLINDS AND SASHES. 


Also,—glass,getuir and fence balusters, blind trimmings, 
windows ready glazed, &c. 





ability, are tfully mvited to examine the as- 
great dur 4 pee y may25 





«ec. 
Boston, May 11 ‘6mo BAILEY & JENKINS. 


Boston, Sept. 4, 1849. 

UBBARD WINSLOW would respectfully inform hia 

patrons and friends, that he hrs purchased the house 
formerly occupied by Dr. John Ware, No 6 Allston street, 
aud is preparing it for the fature permanent location of 
his SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, to be resumed on 
the 24th of this month. He purposes limiting the school, 
in future, to 40 pupils, with a view to receiving no more 
than he can have constantly ander his direct personal in- 
struction. The rooms are very spacious and airy, and 
will be fitted up and furnished in the best style. A syste- 
matic, thorough, exact course of erudy will be pursued, 
such as to qualify young ladies for any situation as teach- 
ers, or as members of suciety. The most careful attention 
will be paid to their demeanor, and to their moral and re- 
ligious culture. 

Having directed ‘ll his studies, for several years, to the 
end of qualifying himself to teach in the best manner, the 
undersigned hopes for suck results as will, in some degree, 
satisty his long cherished desires. 

The terms will be the same as heretofore : Twenty-five 
Doliars per quarter, or One Hundred Dollars per year, al 
roe ae included, payable semi annually in January and 

uly. 

Application may be made at No, 6 Allston street, head 
of Bulfinch street, at which place parents and guardians 
are invited to call to see the School Rooms, and confer 
with the principal. sep29. 


THE BOSTON EMPORIUM 


SHAWLS AND SILK GOODS! 


Jewett & Prescott, 


No. 2 Milk Street, 
AVE received for the SPRING TR 4!'E of 1850, a trniy 
Magnificent assortment of SHAWLS SILK GOODS, 
&c., which is sumitted to the Public, for appr: val 

CASHMERE LONG and SQUARE SHAWLS—PLAIN 
EMBROIDERED and DAMASK FIGURED CR4PE 
SHAWLS—BAY STATE LONG wand SQUARE SHAWLS 
—B8LACK SILK SHAWLS,—or, to sum up the catalogue, 
EVERY KIND OF SHAWLS, —*ich and Elegant,—Com 
mon and Substa.tial, Low Priced and Expensive. 

BLACK and FANCY COLORED SILKS for Dresses, 
in the same unlimited variety of Styles and Qualities. 

CAMELEON SATIN DE CHINES and FRENCH 
SATINS. 

CANTON and INDIA SILKS and SHAWLS. 

CRAPE and CASHMERE MANTLES and SCARFS. 

FRENCH SACKS, VISITES and MANTILLAS, in 
true Paris «tyles, aud RICH SILKS in suitable widths for 
all these articles. 

MOURNING SHAWLS and SILK GOODS of ali kinds. 

Also, FINE BOMBAZINES and ALP ACCAS.—WIDE 
SILK VELVETS for Visites and Shawls. 

Each Steamer and Packet from Liverpoo! or Havre adds 
something new to our assortment, keepi g it ever fresh and 
attractive. All Purch » (includi: ies en masse,) 
are assured - f our intention to present at all times the Best 
Goods—the Largest Variety—and at uniform Low Prices. 

JEWETT & PRESCOTT, 
No. 2 Milk Street, Boston, a few steps from Wasuington st. 
march 16 3mosis 


Albion Clothes Warehouse. 
NEWAND FASHIONABLE GOODS! 
T= Subscribers have received and are now opening for 


the present and coming season 
New Sryves Paris anp Loxpon Vestinos. 














- “4 “ « ad DoesKINs. 
Super quality French, German and English 
BROADCLOTHS, 


of the most fash onable tate, wee og be made up to 
or gr, in the latest sty!e a manner. 

i f superior styl~ and quali 
are Weed to vias ‘ae cotablichanent. Our assortment ot 
GENTLEMEN’S DRESSING GOWNS 
AND FURNI-HING GOODS, 
will be found worthy the attention of those who are ‘pur 
ms ma assortment of FASHIONABLE CLOTHING cone 


‘ le. 
ants ot GAVETT, CLAPP & SAWYER, 
Berets. 








Corner of Tremon: and Beacou 
march23 dtistios 
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CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 

















POETRY. 


{For the Christian Register.} 
Of better fortune coming, tulk thou not 
And think not of it—be it thine to dare 
The utmost of world’s evil, strength, despair: 
Take up with courage the unlovely lot, 
And it shall grow in thy familiar thought 
To beauty ; cold sorrows, that the life still wear, 
And stings—the poiits of broken trust—and Care, 
And those hot random arrows, whose keen shot 
Must find thine or another heart, shall all 
Be rounded in the sweet and ampie sky 
Of the enfranchised sou!—Eternity 
Shall come home to the hour: thou didst not call 
Light, light—Heaven, heaven ull now—when not a thrall 
But Kine thou art—yea, FREE,—FOREVER FREE. w. 

















THE MAN BORN BLIND. 


The man, miraculously endowed by Jesus with 
the power of sight, according to the narrative in 
John ix., was a professed mendicant. Among the 
strong marks of authenticity, which the narrative 
bears, none is more striking than the accordance 
of his style of conversation with his e'leged mode 
of lite. There is in every community a class of 
privileged beggars, who feel at liberty to say what 
they please, and whose characters are wholly de- 
void of the element of reverence. Their helpless- 
ness insures them alms, in however ill temper they 
may receive the contributions of passers-by. Their 
squalidness and infirmity at once subject them to 
the teasing of the idle and heedless, and protect 
them against the resentment of persons of mature 
age and adequate self-respect. They fear nobody, 
anihonor nobody. They are thoroughly skilled 
in the art of coarse repartee, and can vie in the 
bandying of sharp and harsh words with the most 
severe and abusive. They always give insult for 
insult, and railing for railing, and in the commerce 
of gibes, jeers and taunts never suffer them- 
selves to remain debtors. There are persons of 
this sort, who for a whole lifetime maintain the at- 
titude of zhartered railers and scolds. Besides this, 
respect of persons is to a great degree an affair of 
the eye. An uneducated blind man can hardly 
conceive of office or rank as creating strongly 
marked distinctions among men, and would be al- 
most unconscious of the difference between a grave 
senate and a vulgar street group. 

Now the man, whose case we are considering, 
talks in St. John's narrative as only a beggar of 
this class could talk. He is arraigned at the bar 
of the Sanhedrim, and confronted before persons 
in the regard of a seeing Jew invested with the 
most august and venerable associations. Butthey 
find more than their match in him. They can 
neither awe him by severity, nor subdue him by 
ridicule, He carries the war of words into their 
camp. A poor Jew ina less abject condition would 
have been silent before them. One already pene- 
trated with the spirit of Christ would have sus- 
tained his ground with modest and respectful firm- 
ness, recognising the constituted authority before 
which he was called in ques ion, yet claiming the 
right to obey God rather than man. Bat this man 
taiks to them, in the same easy, off-hand, con- 
temptuous style in which he mizht have harangued 
a crowd of boys, that were plucking his garments, 
or putting stumbling-stones in his path. He evi- 
dently enjoys the opportunity of baffling their at- 
tempts to ensnare him, and undermining the sub- 
@ terfages of their stubborn unbelief. “ Whether he 
be a sinner or no, F know not,” meaning, I know 
very well, and so do you ; “ One thing I know, that, 
whereas I was blind, nowIsee.” “{[ have told 
you already, and ye did not hear: wherefore would 
you hear it again? will ye also be his disciples xg 
Thoroughly worsted in the attempt to browbeat 
him and put him down, they have no resource left 
them but the power of the keys ; and, as in such 
unnambered instances within the Christian fold, ex- 
communication replaces lame argument and pow- 
erless invective,—they cast him out of the syna- 
gogue, simply because they cannot out-talk him, 
reduce him to silence, or constraip him to submis- 


sion. 





{For the Register.} 


REFLECTIONS ON PROVIDENCE. 

A newspaper mentions this morning the case 
of a mechanic, destitute of means of support and 
unable to obtain work, who resolved to starve 
himselt rather than beg, and did so—being found 
alive at the end of eighteen days after he had 
taken any food,except water and a little beer, 
but died soon after on the same day. 

The character of such a fact, in its connection 
with the question of a particular providence after 
the manner this subject is commonly discussed, 
must depend upon many circumstances, of which 
no account is given. The temperament of the 
individual—the soundness of his mind—his char- 
acter in a moral view, &c. are all questions 
which mingle in the estimate of the innocence of 
the man. 

But Jet us settle ever so satisfactorily to our- 
selves in any case, an opinion of the particular 
hardship, even toa belief that sheer misfortune is 
the cause of all, and allow ourselves in the in- 
dulgence of that feeling of desolateness and hor- 
ror, at the thought that hopeless misery, wholly 
undeserved, is mingled in our cup of life, there 
will come a re-action, perhaps a slow retrograde 
of feeling, rising up in the calm of the bosom, 
with the innate sense we have that the God and 
Father of all cannot be, to say the least, less hu- 
mane, less benevolent, than we ourselves ; and 
if we revolt at the thought of inflicting misery on 
innocence, we cannot believe that He can look on 
such a sufferer with indifference. Besides, we 
must feel, that in beholding what we do of the 
circumstances of the case, much is concealed, that 


if known, would show that what we complain of | 


is, at the worst, but evil tending to a greater 
good. The live coal that burns our fingers when 
touched, being placed in a grate with others, 
diffuses warmth and comfort. The same things 
—the same events in different connexions—ex- 
hibit appearances different—at one time of evil, 
then again of goud. 

Reliance on God as a benevolent father, must, 
to be effectual for spiritual comfort and thought, 
be accompanied by a ready admission of our lim- 
ited view of things, and an ever-present feeling 
of this—and that experience of what is to come 
after any event, is often indispensable, in order to 
judge of the effect of it to our advantage or dis- 
advantege. Patience is therefore recommended 
as a leading Christian virtue. And, indeed, all 
the negative virtues so much insisted on by Chris- 
tianity—as forbearance, humility, &c. have their 
importance, in the dependence of some events on 
others, and what is to happen to-morrow, or 
what has happened to-day, and so of longer or 
shorter periods—the future being known only to 
God. If we will have confidence in him that he 
will do us good, and not harm, we may then an- 
ticipate the results of future events with certain- 
ty, and need have no anxiety as respects these 
events in the detail as they shall occur. The 
virtues we have named, as those by which this 
Christian foresight might be gained, are then the 
main support and the joy of the Christian. But 
has the Christian nothing to do'—thus trusting 
in God, will God do allt? The answer is, Th 
Christians are his agents, by whom he operates 
much—they must ;Jabor always in some way tu 
the ends, which are marked out to them in 
their sphere, each with more or less distinct- 
ness—and with greater or less aid from others, 
according to circumstances. But whether what 


is done is all that was required, or if not all, 
whether the hinderance were from the fault of the 
individual or not—in part or in all—and, in a 
word, the precise accountability of each, is clear- 
ly apprehended by God, and will enter into the 
account which he carries on with every one, even 
to the smallest circumstance from birth to death. 
However, God's government is such that his 
mercy will have a prevailing voice in the final 
judgement. 

But it were vain in the nature of things to ex- 
pect that those who prefer to grovel in vice— 
whose tastes are altogether sensual—who enter 
not at all into the pleasures which have their 
origin in a sense ot conformity to the divine na- 
ture in its purity, simplicity, love of order, truth, 
justice, and equity and charity—that such per- 
sons can find a charm in another state of beings 
where virtue is the very breath of life, and holi- 
ness its enjoyment. Oh! no; here there can 
be nothing to learn respecting God's final deter- 
mination. A sensual, vicious life and taste are no 
preparation for the enjoyment of purity and holi- 
ness. The sense ef these last borrows nothing 
from the former. Our best affections have their 
earthly objects and their earthly ends. But 
earthly ends are very far from such an example 
ot the affections as are either most important or 
most gratifying. We have already spoken above 
of those pleasures which the affections yield in 
sympathy with the moral character of our God ; 
the great essentials of his spiritual being, where- 
in we may be one with him as Christ is one with 
him. 





“MISCELLANEOUS, 
WHAT'S IN THE WIND. 


FANCIED ON NEW-YEAR’S EVE. 








The clock ticking at my room-door gave the 
ola year five minutes’ warning. The fire, which 
had mined itself into a red glowing oven, arched 
with volcanic crust, suddenly, as if startled by 
the sound, gave way, and fell in with a crash; 
and, roused from a train of musings, I quitted 
my chair, and went to the window to look outon 
the year’s last midnight. It wasa very dreary 


set the skeleton trees creaking and moaning, and 
went searching and complaining about the empty 
‘shores ; the dark sky closed down upon the dark 
jocean—two mingling, mighty seas of gloom; 
jand there could be seen, moving in the upper 
idarkness, dim bulks of black cloud swimming in 
ithe current of the blast, like great fishes in the 
water depths. 

There came a whirring in a clock—the old 
year’s death rattle ; and then his passing bell be- 
gan to toll—twelve slow, solemn strokes. The 
last vibrations diminished away into nothing. I 





of the year.’ 
At that moment the wind blew against the 


\it—** Fellow-mourner, 1, too, am lamenting for 
‘the year.’’ Then all at once I began to be aware 
jof meaning modulations and syllables among the 
roar and the sighing of the storm ; not as though 
ithe language shaped itself from the confuaion, 


one, and made more spectral by a high wind that | 


reverberations of batile ; anc following these, ere 
long, a widely-muttered groan, as from the des- 
pair of nations re-given to the oppressor.’’ 

‘‘Is then,” I cried, ‘‘ the mournfulness we 
hear in ye, all our own!” And the answer 
came, as from a departing voiee—* Aye !—were 
man’s self happy, he would find no sorrow in 

” 


Then I said, ‘*‘ But where there is no sorrow, 
can there be any nope!” 

The voice answered as from far off, ** We 
hear that word often spoken; but we understand 
not what it means.”’ 

Then I called out loudly, raising my arms, 
* Our sorrow then is our exaltation! Let us re- 
joice, and give thanks for it.’’ 

Tuere was no further answer, and the faintest 
sound of the wind-voice that had talked with me 
died away in the distance. ; 

But immediately methought I heard approach- 
ing from the other side, and growing louder and 
louder, a sweet, strong chord of music ; and soon 
upon the night-air swelled a chorus, as of heaven- 
ly voices blent together, in a strain that was at 
once cheerful and solemn. Whilst I listened, all 
soreness of thought was soothed away from my 
mind, and the worldless wisdom of the harmony 
showed me experience of sorrow, the source of 
deep peace and inexpressible contentment. 

The next thing was, that I began to say to 
myself, (yawning.) ‘* You should certainly be- 
take yourself to bed without delay, for your fire 
is quite out; and it must be past one o'clock.”’ 
And wishing the world ‘* Happy New Year!” 
and ** Good night!’’ in one breath, | went to bed 
accordingly. 





THE WIFE OF KOSSUTH. 


At the time when all was lost to the Hungari- 
ans, and each had to seek his own safety in flight, 
Governor Kossuth, and his lady, who had ac- 
comparied her husband throughout the war, 
thought it best to separate, in order that one of 
jhem, if possible, might save their lives, for the 
sake of their children, who had been left under 
the protection of their grandmother. The Gov- 
| ernor determined to remain with his brave offi- 
|cers, still with him, and to share their fate. 
|Madam K. informed her husband and a female 
| friend, the wife of an officer, where she would 
| endeavor to seek safety ; and as every moment 
| was precious, this delicate lady clothed herself 
as a beggar; her husband gave her his signet 
ring, and the seal of the governmentof Hungary, 
that these might be a passport for her, in the 
event of her meeting with those who were friend- 
ly to their cause. Without any clothes, except 
those on her back, she commenced her sad and 
fatiguing journey on foot. She traveled long, 
experiencing all kinds of hardships, privations, 
and dangers. When stopped by the Austrian or 
Russian guards, she feigned extreme old age, and 
said she was in search of a little grandson who 
had got lost in the war; so they let her pass, 
| little knowing the value of the prize they had in 
| their bloody hands ! 
| Thus she continued on, until she reached an 
| extensive pasture country, uninhabited, except 
by herdsmen, almost as void of intellect as the 
herds they guarded ; here she sought and found 








said to myself, ‘* The night mourns for the death | , resting place. ‘These poor serfs made her a | 


fresh bed of straw, covered her with their clean- 


bread, and here she remained three months, dur- 
ing which time the winter cold came on, and 
having but little covering, you may easily con- 
ceive how intensely she must have suffered. 
Gov. Kossuth had sent her his children, that he 
might take leave of them, and give them his last 


but as though it sprang out from the midst like a! blessing ; they were brought to him by his 


| spurt of thin, steady flame, from rolling smoke. 
i It said, ** We never mourn.”’ 


But I answered, ‘* O, Wind, even in the sum- 


mother, and again taken to their home. The 
Austrian executioner (Haynan) had long since 
commenced his bloody work. Kossuth, and 





| mer- time I have caught a tone of grieving iN} those with him, fled towards the Turkish fron- 
your voice ; and night after night, since the near-| tier to the fortress of Widden. We cannot 


\drawing of the winter, have I not heard you 
| passing to and fro with continual groans, and 


enumerate all the sufferings, losses, and anguish 
lexperienced by these unfortunate men during 


|shrieks, and sighs fame yours to the lamenta-| their flight; most of them, however, reached 


‘tions of the leaves, 


ropping, like tears, from the} Widden. They were no sooner there, than their 


|branches, and rustling piteously in their strug-| frst thoughts were of Madam Kossuth, and her 
|gles to keep themselves with short flirts but a) friend; the wife of the officer to whom she had 
little longer from their rotting grave on the| communicated the place of her intended conceal- 
_ground ; and to the songs of sorrow flowing from | ment, determined to seek and find her, if she was 


| full beds of river and rivulet brimmed with rain, ! s:j}) alive. 


|the funeral cups of autumn ?”’ 


The Wind replied, *‘ It is I who bear you 


their voices. Lister better.” 


Then I heard the last of the withered leaves 
saying, ** We found equal pleasure in our yelluw- 
,and-orange clothes as in our green ones ; and We | now they were to encounter new dangers. The | 
‘change into air and water upon the soft ground) herdsmen built them a little cart, and gave them | 
|as cheerfully as we peeped out from our rocking | a horse, as Madam Kossuth, worn out by anxie- 

%? . . . ~ 
: f 4a? ty, privations, and sufferings, was no longer able 
| T he River said, ‘I hasten from the moun-| to walk: the roads had now become almost im- 
‘tains; I know not, I care not whither. I atm passable, narrow and slippery on the sides of the 


cradles when the gentle spring awakened us. 


She sat out on her weary journey, 


suth—as a beggar—and thus she passed the sol- 
diers and guards of the enemy, until she reached 


companion of her youth and happier days; and 


now-a-days familiar enough with the bare bush-| mountains ; one false step would have plunged 
/es that in their proud summer richness nodded to | them down into an almost bottomless abyss ; but 
ime from far above ; the shallow stones are hid, | with the gallows in their rear, and their hus- 


|bot I am raised to be playmate of the rocks and! pands before them, hope gave them courage, and 


bridge-piers ; and I have more smooth deeps to) onward they went. We know not what length 


see tne clouds plainly with, and the stars and | of time they occupied in their journey ; but, ae it | 
the moon, of a still night. Winter is as gay as| was in winter, and they had 


|summer, and summer as winter.’’ 


them.”’ 


often to conceal 
} 


And the Wind said to me, ** Join notus to thy| mountains, from the scouts of the enemy, it 
SOTTOWS In Valin thought, for we reck nothing of | must have been a long and weary one, and, 
when discovered, they passed for beggars, and 


* And yet,”’ I replied, (unwilling to be put) asked for bread from their blood-thirsty foes. 
;down in argument, even by the wine,) ‘*me-| They ultimately reached the town of Belgrade, 


thinks that still, though my ears have become | where they expected to find their husbands, and | P*#sed by any work with which we are acquainted. 
refined, I have not ceased to hear in your rush-| g termination of their sufferings. Imagine, then, | 
ing, and mingling with the voice in which you! their feelings of dis pointment, when they | 
speak to me, the sound as of Jamentations, and) jearned that nota Hu 

shrieks, and sobs, and groaning, and shouting ;| been removed to Shumla. 
or rather I recognize them more plainly than ever | done? 


before. 
'1v conceal and to deny thy sorrow ?”” 


Art, thou, then, like one of us, trying | no farther. 


rian was there—all had 


They were worn out, and could proceed 
Hope even had forsaken them. 
husbands to embrace, no friends to welcome 


| The Wind made answer, ‘* Not so; but into | them. They decided to throw themselves upon 
me, and through me wave unheeded the noises | the humanity of the Sardinian Consul. They 


of the earth ; they float hither and thither, reflect- | knucked at his door, which was opened by the 


ed and driven about, till they subside or annul} Consul himself. 
|one another, giving place to the ever new suc- fore him, the pictures of misery and woe. He! 


And from this T understood how it} asked them what they wanted. They answered 
| was that I had heard in the wind what seemed | + {90d and shelter.” ’ 


like tones of music, mtrmurings of prayer, sigh-| jn. 


| cession.”* 


He requested them to come 
Then the officer’s lady introduced him to Mad 


| ing breaths of deep love ; and (ah! how much! Kossuth, wife of the President of Hungary. 


| more often) sobs, and keenings of grief and great! He could not believe it until she took from her 
|misery, and screams, and passionate monotonies | bosom the signet ring aud seal of the government 
What followed can easily be con- 


jof pain. 


“* Why co you choose,"’ I said, “* O Wind, to jectured ; 


of Hungary. 
they were received and treated accord- 


keep so much of sad sound floating in your! ing to their rank by the kind hearted Consul ; 


tides 7”’ 


rowlul when I thought of it. 


At that moment even, there came, Jaden with 
sad sound, a gust across the hills of the shores 
land the dark fields, and flew over the house, and 
through it, with a shriek and a long sighing ; 
What is 


|and J said ‘* Tel] me more, however. 
that ?”’ 


| The Wind answered, ‘‘ I bear that from a ship 


” 


| sailing upon the sea 


| « Ah! sighed I, ‘* these wailings were in 
|the tones of my own Jand ; they rise from hearts 
| that love their homes, and shall never see them 
But the plaint of those that stay behind 
jin starvation, and in blank struggling, and in de- 


jagain. 


|Spair ; is not that still more sorrowful ?”’ 


| The Wind replied, ‘It is soupding through 


jme day and night.” 

| ‘ Listening so often,’’ I resumed, ‘to the 
|storms and the piping gales, I never before knew 
|aught of their interpretation. How many strange 
meanings must have been blown about in those 
of the past year, had my sense been but acute 
{enough to have distinguished them ?”’ 

| Sweet, and grand, and awful sounds,”’ said 
the Wind, ‘* have I carried by your ear, unheed- 
jed; or, mayhap, saggostiog thoughts whose 
|source was all unguessed. Sweeping past the 
lit cathedral windows, I have caught up the por- 
|tion of a royal requiem, and over Jand and sea, 
jtraversed in a thought, breathed a faint memory 
of the solemn choir and organ into the musings 
jof your solitary fireside. 

‘*T have waved your hair, and gone by with a 
‘gentle murmur, far-borne from tens of thousands 
‘of acclaiming voices, that hailed the dawning of 
‘a queen upon their land, as of a fair-omened star. 

**On many a stormy night I have whirled 
igainst your rain-lashed windows, and sent pierc- 

ng through its chinks the ery from a foundered 
ship; a ery harried off by the fierce torrent of air 
me moment before the deadly breakers engulfed 
hose who gave it utterance 

‘And in the summer’s afternoons I have 
moved the hill-side grass where you lay looking 
up and up among the smal! white clouds, with 
sighs and sobs from myriads of death-beds ; 
‘many more than the wonted number, and more 
sudden and sad. 

‘* And in lively gales I have carried you the 
tone of a shout of liberty, echoed from ancient 
temples and palaces, and elsewhere frem more 


er Be oni e | and after they were sufficiently rested, he made 
; yo Wind said, ** Ichoose it not. It comes| known their case to the Prince ‘of Servia, who 
and goes ,”" and this answer made me very sor-| sent them his carriage-and-four, with an escort, 


The weather was ter- 


to take them to Shumla. 
ribly cold, and the roads as bad as they could 
be ; but they ultimately arrived in safety. 





NEW MEXICO. 


the Del Norte, from about 32 degrees, to about 


long, and it is bounded in its whole length by 
Texas on the East. Its breadth varies as the 
mountains on each side approach or recede from 
the river, and of the proportion of tillable land 
we have no certain accounts. The cultivation 
is chiefly confined to the borders of the river and 
its tributaries and is ecarrie¢ on principally by 


means of irrigation, as rain rarely falls except in | 


the winter. We know very little of the coun- 
try. Probably the best information we have, is 
from the journals of Lieutenant Colonel Emory 
and Lieutenant Abert, of the Topographical 
Engineers, kept on the march of General Kear- 
ney’s command from Missouri to California in 
1846-7. These journals were printed by order 
of Congress, and contain some slender accounts 


of New Mexico for nearly its whole length, | 


from north to south, following the course of the 
Del Norte, with occasional deviations into the 
valleys of the tributary streams. The chief ag- 
ricultural product is Indian corn. It produces 
also in abundance grapes, from which both wine 
and brandy are made, and fruits and vegetables. 
Indian corn is grown in such quantity, as to 
furnish their molasses by grinding the stalks. 
But the great wealth of the country appears to 
be in stock of sheep and goats; though for the 
want of a market, wool is very cheap. ‘ Some 


own 40,000 sheep.’’ Of the condition of the 
people we have a very imperfect account; they 
consist of Spaniards, civilized Indians and Mes- 
tizos; we see no account of extreme poverty, 
and in the houses of the better class of the 
Mexicans the officers were ‘sumptuously enter- 
tained.’ 

‘ New Mexico contains, according to the last 
census, taken a few years since, 100,000 inhabi- 
tants. It is divided into three departments—the 
Northern, Middle and Southeastern. ‘These are 








ancient forests and mountains ; and then confused 


pane with a sudden gust, and I spoke aloud to| est sheepskins, and fed her with their brown 
> a + 3 


abited in a similar guise as that of Madam Kos- | . : . 
habite r gu o adam INOs- | reference to the Church Psalmody, Psalms and Hymns by | (COLLEGE AND SCHOOL TEXTBOOKS 


the hiding place of her friend, who had been the | 


| themselves in clefts of rocks and overhanging 


What was new to be | 


No 


Two beggar women stood be- | 


New Mexico consists of the ‘narrow valley of 


38 deg of latitude—the latitude of parts of Tex- 
as, Mississippi, Arkansas and Missouri; it is 
therefore something less than four hundred miles 


of the ‘ Ricos’ on the Rio Del Norte are said to |. 


into townships. The lower or Southern division 
is incomparably the richest, containing 48,000 
inhabitants. many of whom are wealthy, and in 
possession of farms, stock and gold dust.’ ‘The 
houses throughout the country are furnished 
with mattresses doubled up and arranged close 
to the walls, so as to answer for seats; these 
are covered with beautifuld Navajoe blankets, 
worth from 50 te $100. The walls midway up 
are covered with calico, to prevent the white- 
wash rubbing off; and the whole interior of the 
houses of the wealthy is covered with mirrors. 
All the hidalgos pride themselves on allowing 
nothing but silver to approach their tables ; even 
the plates are of silver.” 





Morat Dutigs anv ResPonsigiLiTies OF THE 
MepicaL Practitioner. The practitioner of 
medicine, in every ruta] district, is a member of 
each social cirele into which the service of his 
profession calls him. Into his charge the father 
resigns the health of his wife, and children. _In- 
t» the privacy of his dwelling, into the recesses 
of his very chambers, he is admitted at all hours, 
and at al] seasons, where he may exercise even 
amore than paternal authority. Nor are his 
functions limited to his direct professional duties. 
He becomes a familiar, an adviser, and a friend. 
His ear is the deposite of private histories and 
family secrets; he has extensive rights and pe- 
culiar privileges. Add to these the fact that the 
path to medical knowledge is steep and danger- 
ous, and that its requirements are often of a na- 
ture repugnant to delicacy of feeling—that it 
involves an interéourse with objects from which 
the senses may well revolt with disgust and 
loathing. Be i remembered that his services 
are perilous from their outset, and that a large 
proportion of the profession pursue their anxious 
and laborious career, often uncheered by the 
recreation of a single day, throughout a life of 
daily companionship with sorrow, contagion, 
disease, and death. Of domestic joy he knows 
nothing bet in gasae. From the comforts of his 
home, his easy ehair, his winter’s fireside he is 
estranged by incessant toil, the slave of caprice, 
of ignorance, of groundless apprehension.— 
While other menibers of his family seek that 
repose which nature calls for at the termination 
of the day, he is perhaps summoned to a distant 
village, to minister to the temporary relief of a 
disease he cannot cure ; devoting to reflection, 
while on horseback, amidst the sleet of a winter’s | 
night, those heurs that should be engaged in in- | 
vigorating kis mind and body for the pursuits 
of the morrow, For the influence of these oc- 
cupations on the physieal health of the members 
of our profession, let me point to the bills of| 
mortality, which teach us that they sink too of- | 
ten unrewarded inte an early grave. Such are | 
the intellectual, and such the moral requisites of | 
our profession—such the qualifications, and such 
the duties of him who, beyond any competitor, | 
ministers to the physical and moral sufferings of 
humanity. 











NEW SACRED MUSIC BOOK, 
| With Special exercises and Adaptations to Sing: | 
ing Schools and Choir Practice ; entitled 


YHE BAY STATE COLLECTION: by A. N. Jonun | 
son, Organist at Park Street Church, Boston; Josian | 
| Oscoop, Organist at Winnissimmet Chureb, Chelsea; and 
Somyer Hitt, Organist at Old South Church, Boston.— 
| One of the most complete Collections of Sacrep Music | 
| ever published, suited to the wants of all Christian Denomi- 
| nations, and tothe various occasions of Public Congrega 
| tional and Social Worship. 
| The work contains a large amount of Music, embracing a 
great variety of Psatm and Hymn Tunes, Anthems, Chants 
| Choruses, and Set Pieces, Original and Selected. The | 
1ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES are arranged in such a manner, | 





that a full set of Exercises are presented for the practice of ble servants. 


Elementary Classes, thus saving the labor of writing Black- 
| board Lessons, and greatly facilitating the progress of a| 
| Class. In addition to an unusnally great variety of New | 
Masic, mos! of the Old Standard Tunes are contained in the | 


Hon. A. D. Foster, 


John Milton Earle, 
John Green, M. D. 


Charles Washburn, Esq. 
Joseph Sargent, M. D. 


Annual Payments. 


State Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WORCESTER. 
UARANTEED CAPITAL 81000,000. 
Hon. JOHN DAVIS, President. 


Hon. Isaac Davis. } 
Hon. STEPHEN Satispuny, § ¥'Ce Presidents. 


AY’4 Review of Webs:er’s Speech. A Letter to Hon 
Win. Nelson, M. C., on Mr. Webster’s Spech, from Wm- 
Jay. Price $1 00a hundred. This day published by 
ote CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
on 


DIRECTORS. 


Hon. E, Washburn, 

Hon Alex. De Witt, 

Hon. John Brooks, 

Charles W. Wilder, 

Hon. Henry W. Cushman, 

Henry Chapin, mg 

Freeman Upham, Esq. 

E! sha P. Fearing, Esq. 

Joseph A. Denny, bq 
Clarendon Harris 


Witwiiam Dickinson, Treasurer. 
This Company commenced issuing Policies of Assurance 
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Ichabed Washburn, 
Benj. F. Heywood, M. D. 


C. L. Putnam, 
William Dickinson, Esq. 
H. N. Bigelow. 


on the Ist of June, 1845, and in four years have issued 1893 


Policie<, and received $135,821 59 in premiums. 
Premiums of Assurance for One Hundred Dollars. 
-7~Annual Payments.— 
For 7 yrs. For Life. 
$1 37 $2 38 
139 50 
137 7 
153 2 25 
213 3 96 


Age. For7yrs. For Life. 
bb $110 
20 5 124 
25 144 
28 ' 159 
81 172 
34 188 817 5 42 

122 207, 60 3 63 439 

In addition to the above premiums, a deposit of 6 per 
cent. on the premiums wil! be required ; and a deposit note 
varying at the different ages from 15 to 30 per cent. on the 
prem umes, 

Applications for Assurance may be made at the Office of 
the Company, at the Centra] Bank, in Worcester, and to 
the agents in New England, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and Ohio. 

NATH’L. FORD, 21 State Street, Agent for Boston. 
CLARENDON HARRIS, Secretary. 
Worcester, February, 1450. feb23 


GREAT COUGH REMEDY. 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


FOR THE CURE OF 
COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRON- 
CHITIS, WHOOPING-COUGH, CROUP, 
ASTHMA AND CONSUMPTION. 
HIE annals of medical science, affording as they do am- 
ple proof of the power and value of many medicinal 
agents, have furnished no examples to compare with the 
salutary effects produced by “AYER’S CHERRY PEC- 
TORAL.” 

The remarkable cures of diseases of the Lungs which 
have been realized by its use, attested as they are by many 
prominent professors and physicians in this and foreign 
lands, should encourage the afflicted to persevere with the 
strong assurance that the use of the “CHERRY PECTOR- 
AL” will relieve and ultimately cure them. 

We present to the public unsolicited tes@jmonials from 
some of the first men in our country, upon whose judgment 
and experience implicit confidence may be placed. 

DR. PERKINS, President Vermont Medical College, 


one of the most learned and intelligent physicians in the 
country, considers it a “composition of rare excellence fur 
the cure of thet formidable disease, Consumption.” 
Norwicn, April 26, 1846. 
Dr. J. C. Ayer—Dear Sir:—Agreenble to the request of 
your agent, we will cheerfully state what we have known 
of the effects of your CHERRY PEC TORAL and they have 
been astonishing indeed. Mre. Betsey Streeter had been 
afflicted with a severe and rele: tiess cough, which reduced 
her very low ; so low that litt'e hepe couk! be entertained 
of her recovery. Numerous remedies had been tried with- 
out effect, before the CHERRY PECTORAL. And that 
hs cured her. George Watkinson Esq., had to our knowl- 
edge been afflicted with Asthma, for eleven years, and 
grown yea'ly worse, until the CHERRY PECTORAL has 
now removed the disease and he is as free from any of its 
symptoms as we are The Rev. Mark Vane had been so 
severely »ttacked with the Bronchitis, as to disable him 
from his duties, and nothing had afforded him relief until I 





| (Mr. Thorning) carried him a boule of your PECTORAL, 


which cured him him at once, and he now officiates as usu- 
al in his place. 

These are three of the Cases in which we have known it 
successful, but never to fail. We have great pleasure in 
certifying to these facts; »nd are, respected sir, your huin- 
REV. DAVID THORXING. 
HON. JOSEPH BATTLES. 

Among the distinguished authorities who have given their 
names to recommend CHERRY PECTORAL, as the best 
remedy that is known fur the Affections of the Lungs, are 


| work, published in « form which occupies but little room. | “ The London Lancet,” “ Canadian Journal of Medical Sci- 


| The Anthems are of a very popular charucter, great care | 
| having been exercised in their selection and arrangement.— 
A setof So_rreecio Exercises, for traming + hoirs, is) 
|} embraeed in the work, and also a Cnortster’s Inpex, 
which contains the first line of a large portion of the Hymns 
® common use, with references to the Tunes in this work | 
adapted to eech hymn. 

The Editors of this work, from many years’ experience as | 
Teachers and Conductors of Music in some of the princi- 
pal churches of Boston, have had unusual opportunities for | 


The views of many experienced teachers, residing in various 

parts of the country, have also been consulted, and it is be- | 
lieved that no work has ever been offered 
ble teachers to instruct their classes with equal facility and 
success. The Chorister’s Index is adapted with particular 





| the Genera! Association of Connecticut, Watts’ and Select 
ifymns, and many epbers. 
ay Teachers and others are requested to examine the 

} work. 
| [have been constently using the Bay State Collection 
since ts publication, in several Singing Schools, and I most 
cheerfully recommend it as the best adapted and most con- 
venient book for pad om nrey that | have ever met with. I 
give it a decided preference over any similar publication, 
and believe the preference will be sustained by al) who will 
make trial of its merits. It greatly relieves the labor of the 
teacher, simplifies the course of instruction and facilitates 
the progress of the pupils. J. C. Cram, 
Teacher of Music. 

Mesars. Wilkins, Carter & Co., Gentlemen,—After ex- 
aming several new Musical Publications, | am convinced 
that The Bay State Collection is preferable to them all. 1 


to progure them, ete. Moses D. Ranpau. 
Newburyport, Oct, 1849. 


Having had several opportunities of hearing the exercises 


Music,” and having given it a thorough examination, we un 
hesitatingly Peeper it tobe a work admirably adapted to 
the wants of Choirs and Singing Schools. Its arrangement 


will, in our opinion, greatly facilitate the labors of Teachers 
of Singing Schools who may adopt it as their text-book.— 
The selection of Church Music which it contains is not sur 





Tuomas J. Gurney, 


Teacher of Musi, East Abington, Mass. 
1. 8. WitHineror, 
| Chorister and Conductor of the Music at Old South Church 


Boston. 


Just published by WILKINS, CARTER & Co., Boston, 
and for sale by the Booksellers generally. nov lo 


THE 


BOYS’ CLOTHING 


ESTABLISHMENT 
18 NOW IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION AND PRE- 
PARING FOR A MUCH LARGER 


SPRING AND SUMMER BUSINESS 
THAN HAS EVER YET BEEN DONE 


The STORE, sithough previously extensive, has been en. 
larged by the addition of a part of an Adjoining Building, 





OF THE MOST SPACIOUS AND BEST ARRANG- 
ED SALES ROOMS IN THE CITY! 





The Stock is much larger than at any former period, and 
to which additions are constantly being made. It is, we be- 
lieve, generally admitted that the 


Boys’ Clothing at this Establishment 


Is better cut, better made, the sizes better as- 
sorted, and as a whole in far better taste than at 
any Store in this City ! 

There is no want of attention to the 


CONSTANT CHANGES OF FASHION, 


And purchasers may rely with PERFECT CONFIDENCE 
on being able to flud whatever is desirable in this line. 





THOSE WHO BUY AT WHOLESALE 
WILL FIND OUR ASSORTMENT WORTHY OF THEIR 
ATTENTION ! 

SUCH AS CANNOT BE MET WITH ELSEWHERE, 
—AND AT THE— 


LOWEST PRICES! 
BRANCH OF THE TRADE IS PAR- 
TICULARLY SOLICITED, 


THE TERMS BEING LIBERAL. 
Oliver Hydson & Co. 
No. 4 


Brattle, neat Court Street, Boston. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL AND CHURCH HISTORY. 


URTON’S Ecclesiastical History of the first three cen- 
turies, 8vo. 
Neander’s G neral Chureh History, 4 vols 8vo. 
> Collier's Ecclesiastical History of Great Britain, 9 vols, 
vo. 
Jortin’s Ecclesiastical History, 2 vols, 8vo. 
Fuller’s Church History, Worthies, &c., 8 vols. 8vo, calf. 
Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History, ancient and modern, 4 
vols, 8vo, ca f. 
Butler’s History of English, Scotch and Irish Catholics, 
since the Reformation. 
Bede’s Ecclesiastical History of England, 12mo, ealf. 
For sale by LITTLE & BROWN, 


march30 lis2os 112 Washington st. 





UNCTUATION. Just Published, A TREATISE ON 

ENGLISH PUNCTUATION, designed for Authors, 
Printers, and Correctors of the Pre-s, and for the use of 
Schools. With an Appendix, containing hints on Proof- 
reading, &c. By Jouwn Winson. Second Edition of 
‘Grammatical Punctuation,” enlarged. Price 75 cents, 
py. xii. and 204, 12mo. Printed and Published by the Au- 
thor, 21, School-street, Boston. Stis mayls 





D' Burnap’s New Volume. Discourses on the Rectitude 
of Human Nature, by Geo. W. Burnap, D.D., 1 vol, 
12mo. This day published by 

- “CROSBY & NICHOLS, 


becoming ac yang with the wants of Choirs and Schools. | 


which will ena- | 


| shall therefore adopt it in my schools the coming season.— | 
For one commencing on Tuesday evening, I am requested | 


tunes and and pieces in the “Buy State ( ollection of Church | 


of the Elementary Department is entirely new, and such as | 


THEREBY MAKING THE SECOND STORY ONE | 


enc,” “ Boston Medical and Surgical Journal,” “ Charles- 
ton (8. ©.) Medical Review,” “New Jersey Medical Re- 
porter,” Prof. Wesster, Harvard Col'ege, Pr f. BartLetr, 
Transylvania ''niversity of Medicine, President Perkins, 
Vermont Medical College, Dr. VaLentine Votq, New 
York Cit: , Parker Cleave ann, Bowdoin College, Frof. 
Burrearieip, “ illoughby College, Oh o, Prof. Brairn- 
waite, Leeds (Eng.) Medical School, Sir Ricuarp Kang, 
Queen’s C sHege, Ireland, Vrof. Rosenbaum, Leipsic. 

The public have but to know the virtues and astonishing 
success of the “ CHERRY PECTORAL,” in curing disens- 
es of the Lungs, whew they will f el socure from these dan- 
gers, whenever this remedy can be obtained. 


PREPARED BY J. C. AYER, CHEMIST, LOWELL, MASS. 
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Published by D. APPLETON & GQ., 200 Broad- 


~" New York. : 


Greek axp Latin.—Arnold’s First and 

Second Latin Book and Practical Grammar, 12mo, 75 

| cts—Arnold’s Latin Prose Composition, $1— Arnold’s 
| Cornelias Nepos, with Notes, 12mo, $1—Armold’s 
| First Greek Book, 62 cts—Arnold’s° Greek Prose 
| Composition, 12mo, 75 cts—Arnold’s Greek Reading 
| Book, edited by Spencer, 12mo, $1 50—Beza’s Latir 

Vestament, 12mo, 62 cts—Livy, with Notes, by Lin 

cola, 12m0, $1—Cresar’s Commentaries; Notes 

Spencer, 12mo, $1—Taciwus’s Histories, with Notes 
| by Tyler, 12mo, $1—Tacitus’s Germania and Agrico 
| la; Notes by Tyler, 12m0, 62 cts. ; 

Il. Frexcu.—Collou’s Dramatic French Reader 
12mo0, $1—De Fiva’s Elementary French Reader, 1€ 
mo, 50 cts—De Fiva’s Advanced French Reader, $1 
—Ollendorff's New Method of Learning Freuch, editec 
by J. L. Jewett, 1L2mo, ¥l—Key to do, 75 cts—Kow- 
an’e Moderna Freach Reader, 12ino, 75 cts—Surrenne’s 
French Pronouncing Dictionary, 12mo, $1 90. 

Ill. German.—Adler’s Progressive German Read- 
er, 12mo, $1—Adler’s German and English and Eng- 
lish and German Dictionary, compiled from the best 
authorities, 1 vol, large 8vo, $5—Ollendorfi’s New 
| Method of Learning German, edited by G. J. Adler, 
12ino, $1 50—Key to do, 75 cts. 

IV. Iratran.—Foresti’s Italian Reader, 12mo, 
$1—Ollendorf?s New Method of Learning Italian, 
edited by F. Foresti, 12mo, $1 50—Key to do 75 cts. 

V. Spanisa#.—Oliendorfi’s New Method of Learn- 
ing Spanish, by M. Velazquez and T. Simonue, 12mo, 
$150—Key to do 75 cts—Velazquez’s New Spanish 
Reader, with Lexicon, 12mo, $1 25—Valezquez’s 
Spanish Phiase Book, 18mo, 38 cts. 

VI. HesRrew.—Gesenius’s Hebrew Grammar; 
edited by Rodigar; translated from the best German 
edition, by Conant, 8vo, $2. 

Vil. Esoetisn.—Arnold’s Lectures on Modern 
History, L2mo, $1 25—Bojeson and Arnold’s Manual 
of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 12m0, $1—Chase’s 
‘Treatise on Algebra, 12mo0, $1—Crosby’s Ist Lessons 
in Geometry, 38 cts—laegar’s Class Book of Zoology, 
38 cts—Everett’s System of English Versification, 
12mo, 75 cts—Graham’s English Synonyms, edited by 
Prof. Reed, of Pennsylvania University, 12mo, $1l— 
Guizot’s History of Civilization; Notes by Professor 
Henry, of N. Y. University, 12mo, »1—How’s Shak- 
sperean Reader, 12mo, $1—Keightley’s Mythology o 
Greece and Rome, 18mo, 42 cta—Magnall’s Historica 
Questions, with American Additions, 12mo, $1— 
Markham’s School History of England, e-lited by Eli- 
za Robbins, author of **Popular Lessons,’? 12mo, 75 
cts— Mandeville’s Elements of Reading and Oratory, 
Svo, $1 25—Mandeville’s Reading Books, Parts 1, 2, 
3,4, 5—Putz and Arnold’s Manual of Ancient Geogra 
phy and History, 12mo, $1-—Reid’s Dictionary of the 
English Language, with Derivations, &c., 12mo, $1— 
Taylor’s Manual of Modera and Ancient History, edi- 
ted by Prof. Henry, 8vo, Cloth or Sheep, $2 25— 
Taylor’ Ancient History, separate, $1 50—Taylor’s 
Modern do, $1 25—Wright’s Primary Lessone, or 
Child’s First Book. 

Nrarty Reapy.—RBoise’s Exercises in Greek 
Composition, 12mo—Thatcher’s Cicero de Officiis, 
12mo—Lincoln’'s Horace, 12mo—Ollendorfi’s Elemen- 
tary French Grammar, by G. W. Greene. ag25. 


Spring and Summer Goods ! 





E have received by the late arrivals of French and 
Euglish Steamers and Packet Ships, 


A LARGE STOCK OF 
NEW AND DESIRABLE GOODS, 


For the present and approaching season, 
—CONSISTING OF— 


SHAWLS, SILKS, DRESS GOODS 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
LINENS 
OF A LONG APPROVED MAKE, 
ARTICLES FOR BOYS’ WEAR, &c. 


We have also received a full supply of 


American Manufactured Goods. 


Purchasers will always be uble to find nearly every arti- 
cle of DRY GOODS wanted in families, and always at the 
LOWEST PRICES. 

DANIELL & CO., 
249 Washington street. 


* BEYOND QUESTION THE BEST.” 


ORCESTER’S LARGE DICTION ARY, containing 

more than 100,000 words, with correct orthography 

and pronunciation, by Joseph E. Worcester, LL.D of Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Testimony of eminent scholars who have ex- 
amined and who use this dictionary:—“ Its vocabulary is 
probably more comprehensive than that of ull preceding 
Engli h dictionaries united ; we confidently recommend it 
as containing an ample and caref | view of the present state 
of our language.”—|Judge McLean, Judge Woodbury, Dr. 
Potter, Presidents Sparks, Woods, Lord, Hitchcock, Hop- 
kins, Hale, Humphrey, Swain, Lindsiey ; Profes-ors Stuart, 
Willard, Park, Channing, Longfellow ; Dr. Dunglison, au- 
thor of Medical Dictionary ; *. Bowen, editor of North 
American Review, and others. “W "s Dicti Ys 
is beyond question, the best extant ; it is so regarded by the 
majority of scholars in New fngl nd, and cannot but be so 
provounced by every intelligent critic who will under ake 
a careful and candid comparison.”—|Rochester American. 
“ The best publication of the kind ever issued in English.” — 
Boston Post. The writings and speeches of Daniel Web- 
ster, Henry Clay, Geo. Bancroft, Irving, Prescott, and of 
American statesmen and scholars generally, conform to 


may4 8mos 

















again subdivided into counties, and the counties 


may 18 lis2os 111 Washington st. 


this Dictionary. WILKINS, CARTER & CO., 
march23 Publishers, 16 Water street. 


CHURCH ORGANS. 


HyAYiNe every facility for manufactur ng and purchas- 
ing to the best advantage, with experienced and skil- 
fal workmen, in all branches of the business, together with 
a factory, which for size and adaptation to the business, is 
unequalled in New England, we can furnish organs with 
from four to sixty stops, at the shortest notice, and at the 
lowest prices possible, for truly first rate instruments. 
The following well-known organs are am the many 
from this manufactory, viz. — peal 
Salem Street Church, Boston, Rev. Dr. Edward Beecher 
with 40 stops. 
St. Joseph’s Catholic Church, Roxbury, Rev. P. O’Beirne, 
with 40 stops. 
perepienal Church, Bath, Rev. Ray Palmer, with 28 
stops. 
ant Church in St. Johnsbury, Vt., with 27 
stops. 
Unitarian Church, Salem, Mass., Rev. Mr. Frothingham, 
— 2+ stops. 
Jnitarian Church, Brookline, Mass., R Mr. 
with 84 stops. ; Iya Sate os 
Baptist Church, Cleaveland, Ohio, with 28 stops. 
St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, Philadelphia, Rev. Mr. 
Newton, with 49 stops. 
we Baptist Church, 8t. Louis, Missouri, with 34 
stops. 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, N. Y.,Rev. H. W. Beecher, 


with 46 stops. 

WM. B. D. SIMMONS & Cu., 

36, 38, 40 Causeway Street, Boston, 
march30 2wiseopos6m 


VAPOR BATHS, 


Conducted by Dr. M. M. Miles, at No. 1 Cam- 
bridge St., near the Revere House, Boston. 
yy Medicated Vapor Baths are invalnable agents in re- 
moving severe Colds, Coughs, attacks of Rheumatism, 
&c., besides being among the greatest luxuries that can be 
enjoyed. They are important auxiliaries in the treatmem 
of almost all Chronic Diseases. 
The late Dr. Wm. Ireland, an eminent physician of the 
city of New York, says: “I am myself so fully satisfied of 
the very extraordinary and powerful effect of the medicated 
Vapor Baths, as an aid to genera! practice, that 1 would not 
be without them for al] that I have hitherto known of my 
profession.” 
Dr. John C. Warren, of Boston, says, “The Vapor Bath 
is a remedy that I have been in the habit of employing for 
many years. My experience of it has led me to consider 
one of the most powerful and efficacious applications, when 
judiciously employed.” 
Dr. J. V. C. Smith, of this city, says, “under the judicious 
gnidance of a responsible physician, we feel warranted in 
saying that great good, in a restoration of impaired health, 
may be effected by the Medicated Vapor Baths.” 
Dr. Wm. Ingalis, of Boston, says, “The beneficial effects 
of these Baths far exceed my most sanguine expectations.” 
Dr. Moses Holbrook, of Charleston, 8. C. says, “The 
Medicated Vapor Bath was the means of restoring my be- 
loved wife to a comfortable state of health, and has been 
the sole means of her enjoying it in a degree that she never 
could have experienced without its aid. When she was 
first carried to the Bath, she was at death’s door from pul- 
monary consumption of long standing.” 
a7 Whitlaw’s Medicated Vapor Baths, Sulphur Fume 
Baths, lodine Vapor Baths, and Plain Vapor Baths, admin- 
istered every day, (Sundays excepted,) ton 8 o’clock, A. 
M.,to9P. M. 
This is one of the most extensive and best arranged Insti 
tutions of the kind in this country. The subscriber hopes 
that his long experience in managing such an Institution, 
will give him the confidence and patronage of the public. 
MASON M. MILES, M. D. 
isSmé&os 


Young Ladies’ 





Boston, Nov. 10, 1849. 











NEW HYMN BOOK, 
CHRISTIAN HYMNS; 
FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE WORSHIP. 
NINETEENTH EDITION. 

HE Subscribers would ask the icular ; 
T of Clergymen, and of Cuntdines aad Tetlatice ere. 
erally, to this new ard highly approved Collection of 
Hymns for Public Worship, prepared expressly to meet 
tle wants of the societies of our denomination. The 
compilers have endeavored to prepare a more lyrical 
collection than most of those now in use, better adapted 
for singing, and containing a greater variety of metres, 
They have sought to make the buok what the present 
state of our churches and societies ‘demands, and have 
consulted, for that purpose, not only different clergy 
men, but leaders of choirs, ard many other persons of 
taste and judgment. 

Although this book has been published less than four 

years, it is now used in fifty of our Societies, and this 
fact is considered sufficient to show the estimation in 
which it is held, and the manner in which it has teod 
the test of comparison with other Collections. 

The following are some of the peculiar merits of the 
Christian Hymns:—the number of hymns is very large; 
the variety of subjects and metres is very great; the 
hymns are better ada for singing; the plan of ar- 
rangment is improved; and the price is very low. 

The following is a list of places where the Christian 
Hymns is in use. 

Maine. 

Belfast; Thomaston; Bath. 

New HampsHire. 

Dublin; Keene; Peterboro’; Wilton; Concord 
Manchester; Fitzwilliam. 

VERMONT. 
Pomfret; Windsor. 


MassacCHUSETTS. 

Hollis Street Society; Twelfth Society; New 
North; Broadway ew Boston; Lee Street Society, 
Divinity Schooi, Cambridge; Eest Cambridge; Hing- 
ham; East avrg Boone mae our Taunton; Hopkin- 
ton; Bridgewater; East Bridgewater; West Bridge- 
water; Harvard; Roxbury; Concord; Stow; Wor- 
cester; Upton; Fitchburg; West Newton; Lawrence 
Dedham; Gloucester; Northboro’; Woburn; Win 
cheadon; Dorchester; New Bedford; Ware. 

New York; ‘Troy. 
Wisconsin; Milwaukie. 
Louisiana; New Orleans. 

§G- Copies furnished for examination. 

CROSBY & NICHOLS, Publishers, 
lisostt 111 Washington st, Boston 





HASTINGS AND BRADBURYS’ 
NEW MUSIC BOOK. 


THE MENDELSSOHN COLLECTION, 
—oR— 
HASTINGS AND BRADBURY’S THIRD BOOK 
OF PSALMODY. * 





PREPARATORY AND HIGH SCHOOL, 


WO commence on Monday, October Ist. 


| tion, under ihe best Teachers, in every branch of Female 
Education,—to qualify Young Ladies for any sphere of 
duty, or any circle in society. 
Our rooms are spacious and retired, comprising a 
LADIES’ SELECT 


FAMILY GYMNASIUM, 


completely furnished with 
APPROPRIATE GYMNASTIC AND CA“ISTHENIC APPARATUS 


Affording a variety of agreeable exercise and recreation 
to be reserved exclusively for the use of Families, free ac 


| cess being given, at stated hours, to the Young Ladies o 
| the School. 

Pareats wishing to give their daughters aliberal, accom- 
plished, thorough, and healthful education, are respectful- 
ly invited to cal) ano examine our arrangemen s. Liberal 
reduction made to parents sending more than one Pupil, or 
for more than one term. 

FRANCIS L. CAPEN, Principal. 
MRS. WM. GARRETT, Governes 
8339 Washington St., Up Stairs. agl8. 


Writing, Book-Keeping, and Arith- 
melic. 


OMER’S INITIATORY COUNTING ROOM, No. 
J 189 WASHIFGTON STREET, corner of Schoo! St., 
which has been in successt”! operation for the last eight 
years is open DAY and EV.NING, for practical instruc- 
tion in all the requisites of a Merchant’s Clerk, instead of 
the mere school-boy theory of the Academies. [77 No 
Class System. £0 Students aided in procuring suitable 
employ ment. 
Lavies.—A separate apartment, with separate entrance, 
has been previded for Females. 
BOOKS POSTED, &c. Complicated Accounts »djust- 
ed, Copying. &c . promptly and faithfully executed 
BOOK KEEPING by Double Entry without the Jour 
nal, by G. N. Comer, Accountant, Boston, (Fifth Edition,) 
price 62 cents Blank Books, 30 cents per set—for sale as 
above. A Jiberal allowance to Teachers. 
COMER’S NAUTICAL INSTITUTE. 
NAVIGATION in all its branches, taugt.t in the most 
thorough manner—Lunars, Great Circle Sailing, 2umner's 
Method, &c. &c The best Instruments Charts, &c., are 
=e and explained. Establishment is under the 
t patronage of the Marine Insurance Offices and the 
merchant ship owners of Boston. 
ay For Cards of Terms, &c., call at 139 Washington 
Street. £0 
Sept. 1. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
AT FRAMINGHAM. 


HE Summer Term of this School will commence on 

Tuesday, the first day of June next. A small number 

of pupils w 1) be reeeived into the Subscriber’s family ; and 

the constant care and attention of himself and his wife will 

be devoted to them, as regards both their inteliectual and 
moral training. 

Terms :—$132, per annum. 

Rererences. Mr. Geo. B. Emerson, Wm. H. Knight, 
Esq., Wm. H. Foster, Esq., (Cashier Grocers’ Bank) Bos- 
ton; Rey. A.R Baker, Medford ; Rev. H. F. Edes, Wo- 
burn; Mr. J. W. Brown, and J. &. Wheeler, Esq., Fra- 
mingham. RUFUS F. BREWER. 

Framingham, May 11, 1850. 3inos 


ORCHARD HILL SCHOOL. 


Renarp Hitt Famity Boarpine Scnoo.. Mr. and 
Mrs. Mack, formerly of Cambridge, have opened their 
Be rding School in a new hou-e planned and furnished ex- 
pressly for the accommodation of twelve pupils. Their 
c urse of instruction will «embrace the Ancientand Modern 
Languages, and the English branches usually pursued in 
Academies 
The house is situated in Watertown, near the Watertown 
and West Cambridge Depot, on the FircupurG RatLroap, 
six miles from Boston, in the midst of extensive avd diver- 
sified grounds, in the immediate vicinity of the well known 
Wellington t)ill, commanding a wide and beautiful pros- 
pect ; is well warmed, well ventilated, and supplied with 
an abundance of pure spring water in each story ; ulsoa 
bathing room, containing a douche, shower bath, &c., &c. 











Boston. 


The Second Quarter commences Monday Sept. 10th. 
Rereresces.—Prof. Beck, Rev. R. M. Hodges, Cam 
bridge. Jas. Brown, Esq., (Litthe & Brown.) Boston. 


For further particulars, address Mr. and Mrs. Mack, care 
of 8. O. Mead, Esq., Boston. tf mare 16 


ONLY 10 CENTS A ROLL. 
Economy is the Order of the Day. 





Lapies Save Tue Pieces. 


ME; BELLOWS takes pleasure in saying to such 
i Housekeepers as wish to insure their domestic uf- 
fairs against future accidents, that his paste for the repair of 
broken Glass, China, Earthen, Porcelain, Marble, &c., is 
still at their service, and it will effectually heal all the ills 
that Crockery is heir to, if applied properly 

All articles, as soon as repaired are restored to their orig- 
inal usefulness, avd can be used immediately. The original 
sound is always restore. to the article repaired ; the paste 
can be used by a child ; it is a substance of itse f and needs 
no preparation. Large pitchers with broken handles, and 
Glass Lamps may be repaired with safety. 

Travelling Agents and Country Merchants supplied on 
reasonable terms. Principal office, 


158 WASHINGTON STRESS, 


near the Washington Coffee House. 
tr He also repairs China, Earthen, Porcelain, and arti- 
cles of every description, in a beautiful manner, and war- 
rants them firm as new, at the above piace. The | udies 
are delighted with his operations. uf march23 
HIE Subscriber, liviug on a Farm pleasantly and salu- 
briously situated, 31 miles from Boston, (easily acces- 
sible by Railroad and Stage) wishes to take into his fumily 
6 or 8 boys, of ages from sto 12. His best efforts will be 
devoted to promote their health, improvement, and pro- 
gress in their studies. 
For further particulars, inquiry may be made by letter. 
RICHARD 8. EDES 
Bolton, Worcester Co., Jan. 7th, 1850. 
janlg lisostf 


PROGRESSIVE PENMANSHIP, 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL, 
FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 
By N. D. Gou.p, 
Author of “ Beauties of Writing,” “ Writing Master’s As 
sistant.” 


NHE Author of the above work is a well-known pen- 

man, whose great experience in execution and instruc- 

tion eminently qualites him to devise a system of Penman- 

ship adapted both to the wants of Schools, and for the ex- 
ercise of the experienced Penman. 

_ The copies are arranged in progressive series, and are 
likewise so diversified by the introduction of variations in 
style, as to ¢ d the attention and exercise 
the ingenuity of the learner, thus removing some of the 
most serious obstacles to the success of the teacher. They 
are divided into five series, intended for the like number of 
books, and are so arranged that a copy always comes over 
the top of the page on which it is to be written 

There are nivety-six copies, presenting, in the first p'ace, 
a regular inductive system of Penmanship for ordinary busi- 
ness purposes, followed by examples of every variety of Or- 
namental Writing. 

The admirable and natural plan of the work, the beauty 
of its execution, the super or quality of the paper, and its 
cheapness, must commend it to the favorable regard of 
every one. 

Teacuers, ScHoot ComMitTegs, and others interested 
are tee to ag this series, which is confidently pre- 
sented as superior, in plan and execution 
the kind heretofore published. Poisbircglt srvaiic 

Just published by 
GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 
feb16 59 Washington street. 


|S Spry and STATIONERY. English Bibles of vari- 
ous sizes in good type and binding. 


AL80,—English, French, and American Letter Paper— 
and other articles of Stationery. For sale at low prices by 
mayl8 8. G, SIMPKINS, 














Hours, 9 or | 
2. Designed to furnish a thorough course of Instruc- | 


Music, Drawing, Dancing, &c., by the best Teaohers in 


Containing original music and selections from 
the best European and American Composers <_ 
Consisting of Tunes, ANTHEMS, Motets, In- 
TROITS, SENTENCES and Cuants, with an appendix 
of the most approved Standard Church Tunes, for Con- 
gregational Singing, by Tuomas Hastines & Wit 
Liam B. Brappury. * 
We think we can assure the lovers of Sacred Music 
that such a collection of choice gems has never before 
been presented for their inspection and gratification. 
The book eontains 400 pages; the last 50 pages being 
devoted exclusively to a selection of the choicest and 
most approved Standard Congregational Tunes in the 
various metres, leaving the body of the book to be 
occupied wholly with original and selected matter from 
the best sources, much of which was composed, ar- 
ranged, or selected by Mr. Bradbury, dusing his late 
residence in Germany. The MENDLSsOoHN CoLLEc- 
TION is printed on superior paper, and notwithstanding 
the quantity and superior quality of the matter eontain- 
ec in it, is afforded at the same price of music books of 
the ordinary size 
The Mendelssohn Collection is forfsale in Boston, by 
B B. Mussey & Co., Gould, Kendall & Linc , 
Oliver Ditson, and at other book and music stores, 
MARK H. NEWMAN & CO., Publishers. 
Sep.1. 199 Broadway, New Yok, 
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Albion Life Insurance Co, 
LONDON, NEW YORK, AND BOSTON. 
Instituted in 1805.—Empowered by Act of Parliament 
CAPITAL $5,000,000. 
A portion of which is invested in United States Stocks 
DIRECTORS. 

Mattaew Harrison, Esg., Chairman. 

Joun Hampren GLepstayeEs, Esq., Deouty Chairman 
Thomas Starling Benson, Esq. 
James Whatman Bosanquet, Esq. 
Frederick Burmester, Esq. 
John Coningham, Esq. 
Frederick Dawes Danvers, Esq. 
Samuel Henry Teush Hecker, Esq. 
David Riddell Roper, Esq. 
Charles Russell, Esq., M. P. 
Kennard Smith, Exq. 
Edward Stewart, Esq. 
BANKERS.—THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 

Puysicians. 


Edward Bright, Esq., M. D., London. 

John W. Francis, Esq., M. D , New York. 

J. B. 8. Jackson, Esq. M. D., Boston. 
SuRGEONS. 


William Lobb, Esq., London. 
J. C. Beales, Esq., New York. 
J. Mason Warren, Esq., Boston. 
Secretary—Epwin Cuariton, Esq. 
Actuary—Joun Le Capreain, Esq. 
Ageuts at Boston.—Messrs. WiLLiaAmM Hares and Samu 
EL PaGEe 


Bonus.--Eighty per cert., or four fifths of the pr fits re: 
turned to the Policy Holders every three years, with- 
out any deduction or reservation whatever. 


The ALBION is a “Mixed” Company, combining all 
the advantages of the Mutual system, with all the security 
ofa Joint Stock Company. It was established in the 
year 1805. and it consists of a highly respectable body of 
Proprietors, who, independently of a large paid up capital 
and accumulated profits of the Company, are individually 
liable, to the extent of their respective shares, for all the 
Company’s engagements. It offers GREATER advantages, 
without exposing the assured to any of the risks of Matual 
Societies, as it RETURNS EIGHTY PER CENT. of its profits 
in CASH, every THREE YEARS, at compound interest, wITH 
OUT ANY DEDUCTION OR RESERVATIUN WHATEVER— 
whereas, in Mutual insurance offices no SECURITY OF THE 
KIND EXISTS, the profits are held responsible for the loss 
es, and the Premiams are always liable to be raised, or 
the sum insured diminished, according to the exigencies 
of the Society; and if at any time, whether from miscon- 
duct or misfortune, the affairs of the Society become ir- 
reparably involved, there exists neither capital nor stock- 
holders to fall back upon, to mitigate the distress to which 
such an event must necessarily give rise. 


ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THIS COMPANY. 

PERFECT SECURITY, avising trom a large paid up capita 
and accumulated profits of a business of forty years stand: 
ing. 

a peeteas MAY BE FAID QUARTERLY, half yearly, or an- 
nually. 

WHEN THE INSURANCE IS FOR THE WHOLE term of life, 
halfthe premium may remain unpaid for five years, on 
paying interest. 

Lire Po.icy HoLpers participate at once in all the 
profits of the Company, from the date of the payment of 
| the first premium and share in the first tivision of the 
| profits—not being compelled to wait five years, as in most 
| other companies, before becoming entitled to share in the 
| profits. 
| EiGHTY PER CENT., OR FOUR FIFTHS of the profits on 
| the business, both in Europe and America, are paid in 
Cash, or taken in reduction of annual premium, or applied 

in angmentation of the sum insured, at the option of the 
| policy helder. 

No CuarGeé For Poxnicy, or medical examination. 

No CHARGE FoR SEA RISK, to or from Europe, at any 
season of the year. 

Povicy HoLpeRs1N THE ALBION donot sink the amoun 
of their premium, but the insured is beaefited every third 
year daring his own life, by the receipt of his profits in 
Cash—thus rendering his payment to the company sn ine 
vestment at interest. independent of securing a principa 
beyond every contingency, to his family. 

Low Premivas for short terms of life. 

Policies are granted to secure the payment of the prin- 
cipal, on the insured attaining the age of sixty; or ying 
previously, the sum is paid to his family or other repre- 
sentatives. 

A FAIR COWPENSATION allowed on surrender oflife poli: 
cies to the Company. ; 

The undersigned having been appointed Agents of the 
ALBION at Boston, are prepared to receive proposals for 
insurances on Lives, toany not exceeding $15,000, 
or Jess than $500, and are empowered, in unexceptionabl e 
cases,'to graut policies without reference tu the Board of 
Directors at London. Parties desirous of availing them- 
selves of the benefits of Life Insurance are respectfully in- 
vited tocxamine into the advantages offered hy this Com- 
pany before taking out policies elsewhere. Prospectuses, 
and all requisite information can be obtained on applica- 
tion at our office. 

WILLIAM ee: Agents to the Company 

é SaMUEL Pace. for Boston and vicinity. 

jane30 ly No.5 Merchant’s Exchange, Boston. 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
POULTRY BREEDER. 


Byes} published, and for sale at all Bookstores in town 
aud country, a new work, entitled 


THE N. E. POULTRY BREEDER, 
Witk 25 accurate Engravings of Fowls. 
This is a practical work, and should be in the hands of 
every farmer and poulterer. 
to PRICE 25 CENTS ONLY. £0 
The Trade supplied on liberal terms. Five Copies to 
one address, by mail, for One Dollar. 
Address the Publishers, R. B. FITTS & CO, 


“american Union” Office, 
22 School Street, Boston. 
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CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


DAVID REED, 
AT NO. 22 SCHOOL STREET, 


TERMS.—THREE DOLLARS, payable in six months, or 
TWO DOLLARS AND FI CENTS if paid in advance 
To individuals or companies who pay in advance for fiv 

copies, a sixth copy will be sent gratis. 





124 Washington street. 


No subscriptions discontinued, except at the discretio B 
the publisher, untilall arrearages are paid 
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